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Hardly any group is too small to get in- 
surance under the Travelers umbrella. If four or 
more people are employed in your business—the 
minimum number varies from state to state—your 
Travelers Agent or broker has a new package of 
benefits for you and your employees. Life Insurance, 








Accidental Death, Weekly Disability Income, Hos- 
pital, Medical, Surgical and Major Medical benefits 
are available. Amounts of insurance are liberal. Ad- 
ministrative features are simple and streamlined. 
The cost is low. Ask your Travelers man today about 
the employee plan for “Four or More.” 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies Corncene.: 
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a HIS ARTICLE “Rural America’s Doctor Problem,” (see 
page 15), Hal Higdon has quoted an official of the American 
Medical Association at some length on the shortage of doctors 
in rural areas. One of these quotes begins like this: 

“You can’t quarrel with the fears of rural people. They want a 
doctor nearby, but in many cases this is impossible. They 
should think in terms of time, not in terms of distance. 
With city traffic what it is, I spend a half hour traveling to 
my doctor despite his relative nearness. In that time 
in the country you could drive maybe twenty or thirty miles.” 
Sound reasonable? It did to us, as it did to the 
author. Then, a few days ago, we received the following letter 
from Mr. Higdon: 
“Not long after I had written the rural doctor 
article we visited some friends in Lakeside, Michigan on a 
weekend. We were sitting on the lawn talking when suddenly 
we heard a thud. Rushing indoors we found that our 
two-year-old son, Kevin, had fallen from his bed and gashed his 
chin on the’ sideboard as he fell. 
“It wasn’t a terribly serious cut but it bled a lot and 
scared us. We were all out-of-towners, including the people we 
were visiting, and we didn’t know where to find a doctor. 
We asked the woman next door and she went with us to a clinic 
a couple of miles up the road (Lakeside is in the 
country—some distance from any large city). 
“It was a Saturday and the doctor wasn’t due until 5:00 p.m., 
and that wouldn’t be for another hour. Even so, there 
was a large crowd waiting. We drove to another town, maybe half 
a dozen miles away, and stopped at the home of another 
doctor. We were told that he was hunting in northern Michigan 
and wouldn’t be back until Monday. 
“So we continued on the road, finally entering a 
little town named Bridgman. The clinic there was closed but 
the doctor lived next door and we were able to get 
him to help us. He took three stitches in Kevin’s chin. There 
was a lot of yelling and blood but it really wasn’t what 
you would call a catastrophic accident. Nonetheless, when we 
left the doctor’s house, my wife said to me, 
‘What do these people do when they have a really serious accident 
and have to get a doctor? Suppose someone had a heart attack?’ 
“Somehow the argument that it wouldn’t hurt 
rural people to drive a half hour into the neighboring town no 
longer had as much force as when I wrote the article.” R.E.G. 
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True, John Massey's cover design for 
this issue features mostiy sky. But 
if you like airplanes, don't despair. 
= There are lots of pretty ones shown 


Sane ie with the article “Business Takes to 
RURAL AMERICA’S DOCTOR PROBLEM the Air,"’ which begins on page 24. 
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Want to tour exciting foreign lands? Or 
maybe you'd prefer the fun of a cool 
mountain retreat or just basking on some 
warm, sunny beach. Perhaps you know a 
road somewhere you'd like to follow to the 
end. It’s all the same with an Airstream 
Land Yacht—a personal highway cruiser 
outfitted down to the smallest luxurious 
detail for limitless road voyaging... good 
beds, bathroom, hot and cold water, re- 
frigeration, heat and light independent of 
outside sources wherever you go—for a 
night, a week, or a month. Airstream Land 
Yachting means real travel independence 
— no time-tables, tickets, packing. You 
just tow your Airstream lightly behind your 
car and follow your travel whims wherever 
they urge you to go. Yes, it’s the exciting, 
better way to travel here in North America 
or anywhere in the world. 


» 


write for interesting free booklet 
“World At Your Doorstep” 


AIRSTREAM INC. 


250 CHURCH ST., JACKSON CENTER, OHIO 
12804 E. FIRESTONE, SANTA FE SPRINGS 42, CALIF. 








Luke’s Packing Co., Centerville, La., processes a complete line of 
fresh beef, pork, veal and other meat products, and distributes them 
in refrigerated company trucks throughout the Central and South- 
ern area of Louisiana. This company provides valuable protection 
for its employees and their dependents through a New York Life 
Employee Protection Plan, and has the special service of Nyl-A-Plan. 
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‘it’s really good for both employees 
and employer’’ 


SAYS EVERETT LUKE, Manager of 
Luke’s Packing Co., about his com- 
pany’s New York Life Employee Pro- 
tection Plan. “I've seen the results in 
better productivity and job satisfac- 
tion. The results are even better than I 
had hoped. Nyl-A-Plan has helped our 
people appreciate even more the ‘big 
company’ benefits our plan provides.” 


Like Luke’s Packing Co., hundreds of 
companies with four* or more em- 
ployees are finding New York Life’s 
Employee Protection Plans an excel- 
lent way to help build morale, attract 
and keep high-grade people. These 
Plans offer a wide choice of valuable 
coverages including: life insurance, 
weekly indemnity, * medical care bene- 
fits, and major medical* coverage. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA SERVICE! To 
help employees better understand your 
company benefits New York Life of- 
fers Nyl-A-Plan, an insurance salary 
savings plan and consultation service. 
What’s more, through Nyl-A-Plan, in- 
dividual insurance for personal or busi- 
ness purposes may be obtained at 
lower-than-regular monthly rates. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Individual policies or group contract issued, depending upon number of employees and applicable state law. 
“Available in most states. 
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Send for FREE sample 


Oxford 
PENDAFLEX” 


HANGING 
FOLDER 


1. LOWER-COST FILING 
2. TWICE-AS-FAST FILING 


3. SOLVES MANY FILING 
PROBLEMS CAUSED BY 
OFFICE AUTOMATION 


Fill in and return the coupon. 


Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
Garden City, New York 
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In Toronto: Luckett Distributors, Ltd. 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
18-11 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send FREE Pendaflex hanging 
Folder and Big 60-Page Catalog of 
Filing Systems and Supplies. 
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LETTERS 








More Cover Comment 

. As a newspaper editor, allow me to 
disagree strongly with Carl G. Barkow’s 
contention [in the “Letters” column of 
the October issue] that The Kiwanis 
Magazine should enter the competitive 
field of newshawking along with such 
magazines as U.S. News and World Re- 
port. I further disagree with Carl Bar- 
kow in that I favor the primitive, modern 
covers. I favor them because, among 
other reasons, they help dispell the 
firmly entrenched stereotype that serv- 
ice clubs are made up of philistines, 
Babbitts, and mental midgets. To my 
mind the articles in The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine are on the intellectual level of 
Time, Newsweek, and The Nation. 

Carl Barkow’s idea for The Kiwanis 
Magazine has merit only if it is felt that 
the magazine ought to reach a mass 
audience. However, it is my feeling that 
the magazine should be as esoteric in its 
approach to its readers as Downbeat. We 
welcome the magazine because it appeals 
to us as Kiwanians. I would fear for the 
future of Kiwanis International if it had 
to depend on a magazine sold at com- 
mercial stands to increase its member- 
ship. 

The present magazine covers are a 
deviation from the norm in these days 
of mass production, and as such ought 
to be encouraged. 

Ed Washak, Jr. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Roseland, Chicago, Illinois 


Opposing Crime 

... “The New Look of Organized Crime,” 
in the October issue (the one with the 
great, new cover) is a valuable con- 
tribution to our fight against organized 
crime. 

As public relations counselor to the 
Chicago and Suburban Refuse Disposal 
Association, I have been participating 
in a fight against the syndicate’s attempt 
to take over the private refuse removal 
business in Chicago. 

The fight isn’t over yet, but the syn- 
dicate has been stopped. This took three 
things: the cooperation of police and 
other governmental agencies; the cover- 
age of all news media, which alerted 
potential customers to the syndicate’s 
plans; and the stamina of the legitimate 
businessmen in the scavenger industry. 

It takes all three to fight the syndicate. 
With the cooperation of business, gov- 
ernment, and the press, as well as pri- 
vate civic groups such as the Chicago 
Crime Commission, it is possible to ef- 
fectively oppose syndicate pressure. 

Arnie Matanky 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
North Central Chicago, Illinois 


Factual, Appealing, Eyecatching 
. I note with interest the article ap- 


pearing in the October issue entitled, 
“The Fighting Salvation Army” by Char- 
lotte and Denis Plimmer. Being a Salva- 
tion Army officer and, for the past fif- 
teen years, a Kiwanian, I hasten to con- 
gratulate you for this very factual and 
appealing article. The writing is excep- 
tional and the color scheme very eye- 
catching. 

Major Daniel K. Biggs 

The Salvation Army 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Northside Atlanta, Georgia 


Exams Applauded 

. Mr. Rakstis’s article on school health 
exams in the September issue certainly 
reflects the opinion of the chiropractic 
profession in regard to the need for phy- 
sical examinations for school children 
to be made in the doctor’s office. How- 
ever, we chiropractors go a step further 
and encourage a spinal check-up for 
all school children. 

Spinal examinations are at present 
conducted by chiropractors in some 
schools in Texas. These examinations 
are sponsored by the Texas State Chiro- 
practic Association (TSCA). The reports 
from these examinations reveal numer- 
ous defects, which received corrective 
treatment by chiropractors. The TSCA 
eventually plans to make spinal exam- 
inations available for school children in 
Texas. 

L. G. Thomas, D.C. 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of 
Palestine, Texas 


. .. I congratulate you on the article by 
Ted. J. Rakstis describing the plight of 
our school health exams. Through our 
magazine a most important problem has 
been brought to the attention of our 
leading citizens. 

As an optometrist who specializes in 
the care of pre-school and school chil- 
dren, I have been very well aware of 
the inadequacy of most school vision 
programs. Although there is no need 
to bolster the data reported by Mr. 
Rakstis, I can report that in a four-year 
vision survey at Columbia University I 
found that 30 per cent of the healthy, 
young freshmen showed a consistent 
failure in visual skills needed to pursue 
college studies. 

With vision involved in 85 per cent 
of all that is learned, it is a tremendous 
waste of our natural resources in energy 
and achievement not to screen and prop- 
erly correct our youngsters at an early, 
preferably pre-school age. 

Dr. Melvin Schrier 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
New York City, New York 


The Required Partnership 
. . » Congratulations on the September 
editorial, “A Religious Revival Is Not 


Enough,” by Henry P. Van Dusen. Dr 
Van Dusen has aptly pointed out tha. 
one of our major problems is a “disdai, 
of the proven wisdom of the centuries. ' 
He should be welcomed to the rank ; 
of conservatives who believe in retain - 
ing the proven values of the past an! 
in changes that improve, rather tha, 
change just for the sake of change. Th > 
pseudo-liberalism that ignores individ 
ual and family responsibility, seeking t» 
build an ever larger central govern - 
ment, is one reason for the truth of Dr. 
Van Dusen’s statement that “religion 


is not gaining ground.” 


One other point he might have made j 


is that a true moral revival will require 
a partnership between the clergyma: 
and the layman. Here is where Kiwanis 
can play a major role through the Com- 
mittee on Support of Churches In Their 
Spiritual Aims of every club. 

Darrell Coover 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Chicago, Illinois 


More About Strang 

. I would like to add a little more 
information to Mr. Richard Dunlop’s 
article, “America’s Only Monarch,” 
which appeared in the September issue. 

When James Jesse Strang formed his 
new settlement on the White River in 
southern Wisconsin in 1845, he called the 
village “Vorhees.” It is located one mile 
west of Burlington, Wisconsin on the 
border of Racine and Walworth counties. 
There are still a number of Mormons 
living in the area who accept James 
Strang as their leader. 

James Strang was buried in 1856 in 
the Burlington, Wisconsin Cemetery in 
the west end of the city of Racine, Wis- 
consin. 

The Historic Society of Burlington has 
erected a marker on the site of Vorhees, 
where James Strang is alleged to have 
found the famous plates. 

Alfred E. Nord 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Southwest Rochester, New York 


Correction 

. In the August issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, which reported the proceed- 
ings of the International convention at 
Toronto, a picture of a young singing 
group sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 





of Penn Yan, New York was published. 
The caption under the picture states that 
the group is sponsored by some other 
club, and the group itself has been mis- 
named. The proper name of this singing 
group is the “Varitones.” 

Kenneth D. White 

Secretary, Kiwanis Club of 

Penn Yan, New York 


© THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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\MAGINE—$89 FOR 59 PENNIES! this 
Lincoln album is worth $89, when 
properly completed. Some pennies are 
easy to find, others harder to come by, 
put ALL ARE AVAILABLE! Just fill with 
specified 59 pennies (dates & markings 
shown). You get complete instructions 
on how to obtain automatic payment to- 
gether with your album. Ea.....$1.00 
LIFE-SIZE 
SANTA 
DOORMAN 

identifies your 
home with YOUR 
family name! Or 
he'll illuminate 
your front door 
with outdoor elec- 
tric lights! Weath- 
er resistant lac- 
quered paper- 
board, 5 feet by 
21 inches. Wit 
special mounting 
tape & UL approved 
cord. Plain $¥.00 
Personalized (state 
name) ........ $1.50 
Electric (with 
lights) ...... $2.98 
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ELECTRIC HOT POT boils 4 cups of 
water in minutes—for instant coffee, tea, 
cocoa. Heats soup, canned foods, baby 
bottles, etc. Ali electric, break-resistant! 
ae keg spout, stay-cool base & handle. 
Perfect to use right at table—or office 
desk! Polished aluminum, with electric 
cord. Great for home, school, travel. 


{et $5.50 ach........ $2.95 




















All the thrill of an ice skating rink in 
your own backyard... all winter long! 
Only 4 inches deep; freezes quickly. One 
piece, seamless plastic bottom won't 


16 FOOT DIAMETER ICE SKATING RINK ..... 


20 FOOT DIAMETER ICE SKATING RINK 


FULL-SIZE BACKYARD SKATING RINK 











leak. Sturdy aluminum siding. No more 
dangerous “thin ice’ ponds, no more 
fighting the crowds, no need to travel 
any further than your backyard. Sets up 
in minutes; stores easily. 


iniubtiiainis cortbianiecannsiinnceint ee 


$12.98 








10 FOOT ELECTRIC LAWN SET WITH SANTA, SLEIGH AND 8 REINDEER 


Let our jolly Santa come to your house 
for the holidays and wave your ‘‘Merry 
Christmas” greetings where everyone 
can receive them—indoors and outside. 
Santa appears at his best, riding a toy- 
laden sleigh pulled by 8 prancing rein- 
deer. Festive, sparkling, delightful on 
lawn, roof-top, porch or attached to 
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“ROCK "EM—ROLL "EM” IS ROLLICKING, FROLICKING FUN! 


It's a mountain top, a tunnel, a racing 
car, a seesaw, a TV chair. A child’s im- 
agination has no limits with this toy! And 
what a break for busy mothers! Perfect 
outlet for mischief-making energy when 
bad weather hampers outdoor play. 
Keeps a child happily occupied for hours 
at a time. Holds the child’s interest be- 





ICE GRIPPERS PREVENT SLIPS ...cive 
you a firm, safe footing on winter's slick- 
est surfaces. Rust-proof, riveted steel. 
Go on & off in a jiffy. Wear over shoes, 
boots, galoshes. Strong webbing straps 
hold them firmly in place, so they can’t 
slip off. Lightweight. 

Women’s & Child's SizZ@ .....00- $149 


Men’s Size $2.49 








ELECTRIC HANDICAPPER! Racing fans! 
Just feed 5 past-performance facts to 


“Handicapper’s’’ controls. instantly con- 
verts the data to “yes” or ‘‘no”’ answer, 
indicating system’s appraisal of each 
horse. You add peed and track evaiua- 
tion. Amazing! Lightweight, pocket-size. 
Easy to use at home or right at track. 
Instr. & battery IMC. cress $14.95 


NOVEMBER 1961 ®@ 


cause there are so many different ways 
to play with it. Excellent training for 
balance and agility. Shaped to provide 
plenty of action and exercise along with 
stability and safety. 35 inches long. Of 
bright, play-tested board with smooth 
edges. Will be the center of every game 
room. Each $2.98 





MAXWELL ADLER |= 
1 South Dudley Avenue 
| Ventnor, New Jerse; j 
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MAXWELL ADLER 
HH || 1 South Dudley Avenue 
Ventnor, New Jersey 


1000 ADDRESS LABELS ... Printed 
with your name and address, to save 
your time! Gummed backs. Just wet and 
stick. Terrific for stationery, books, 
checks, packages. You'll never have to 
write your return address. Handsomely 
printed in biue on white stock. Easy to 
read — prevent errors. State name, full 
address in 3 lines........ 1000 labels gg¢ 








SLOWLY A PALE HAND EMERGES! 
Sinister little black box sits quietly, 
waiting for someone to throw on the 
switch. Then suddenly it comes to life! 


Whirs, twitches, jumps as if a mad genie 
were locked inside! Slowly, lid rises. 
Clutching hand emerges, pushes switch 
to “off’’, disappears in box. Again all 


is quiet—except your friends!......¢4.95 © 


house. Or use indoors, over mantel or 
near tree. Heavy weather-proof plastic, 
approximately 21” tall, 12 ft. cord. Sturdy 
stakes anchor firmly into soil. Durable. 
You'll use it year after year. Won't rust. 
With 5 bulbs, UL approved cord, metal 
reflectors and instruction sheet. 110 volt. 


Each $7.98 








INSECT COLLECTING SET for the hobby 
entomologist, beginner or expert, con- 
tains complete equipment for making 
perfect insect specimens. The set in- 
cludes everything but the insect: quality 
dropper and tweezers, a supply of powder 
for solution to preserve specimens, 
name cards and instructions. 


3 sets......$2.79 Set, each......$1.00 





$17.98 
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60 FT. OF OUTDOOR LIGHTS $8.98 
Almost twice as long as ordinary sets! 
Comes complete with 40 bulbs, washers, 
soldered base sockets, add-on plug and 
individual clips for attaching to branch- 
es. Wind, rain and weather-proofed. Safe 
electrical wiring. UL approved cord. 
Beautiful assortment of C74 lamps. 

2 Sets for....$17.50 Set, each....$8.98 
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POCKET-SIZE CALCULATOR Never 
makes a mistake! Handy pocket-size cal- 
culating machine does your figuring for 
you! Adds, subtracts and multiplies to 
99,999,999 lightning fast! Helps keep 
check book, bank balance, expense ac- 
count, etc., accurate. Easy to operate. 
Noiseless. Light weight, steel construc- 


tion. 3 for........ $2.79 Each 





TWO INSTANT SPARES—ONLY $3.98! 
Now you can fix flats fast — without 
changing tires—without jacking up your 
car! just attach new Instant Spare to 
the vaive of any tire (tube or tubeless). 
Instant sealant is forced into the tire— 
it PLUGS PUNCTURE & INFLATES TIRE! 
Drive away immediately unstained and 
UMEXErted. 2 CAMS .......cc.ecerserernree $3.98 


fp" Mail to SPENCER GIFTS Today==———"~ 


GOLFER’S SCORE CADDY to wear on 
your wrist. Keeps an accurate stroke-by- 
stroke count! No fumbling with score 
card and pencil. Registers total strokes 
for current hole in lower window; total 


strokes for course in upper windows. 
Golden-tone case with handsome pigskin 
band. Tax included. Gift boxed. 


Each $2.98 
































i 
SPENCER GIFTS, AZ-9 Spencer Bidg., Atlantic City, N. J. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
rae PLEASE PRINT Money Refunded 
Address. 
City. Zone State. 
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All orders sent Postage Paid. 
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order with your order) 
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KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


>Dr. James S. Boyd, East Lansing, 
Michigan: Given the Metal Building 
Manufacturers Association Award for 
“distinguished work in advancing the 
knowledge and science of farm build- 
ings.” Jim is a professor of agricultural 
engineering at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 


>Patrick E. Tedesco, Lodi, New Jersey: 
Named one of two top winners in a state- 
wide essay contest among teachers in 
New Jersey. He is director of curriculum 
at Lodi High School and a Ph.D. 


Birthdays: fac See MI ios tits Wesabe he 


January 15. Ber, 


45th *% 1916 ae 


% 192: | 
{0th Chitticothe, Missourl, November 17 


A roundup of late happenings 


Ke in the world of Kiwanis. 


KIWANIS CLUBS PREPARE FOR FARM /CITY WEEK 


THe week or November 17-23 has been officially designated Farm/City Week 
throughout the United States and Canada. In his formal proclamation, Pres: - 
dent Kennedy urgently stressed the need for better communication and un- 
derstanding between the farmer and the city dweller during this unsettled 
period in history. In answer to this need, an estimated three thousand Kiwanis 
clubs in Canada and the United States, as well as many other civic organiza- 
tions and business groups, will devote their energies to the preparation of 
Farm/City Week programs in their communities. 

Since the first observance in 1955, Kiwanis International has served as the 
coordinating agency and headquarters for the National Farm/City Committee. 
One of the primary functions of Kiwanis in this role has been the printing 
and distributing of two sets of Farm/City Week kits, which serve as con- 
structive guides to organizing committees and conducting programs at the 
local level. One set of kits is sent to Kiwanis clubs, the other to all non- 
Kiwanis organizations that request them. Each Kiwanis kit contains sample 
spot announcements, suggested press releases, speakers’ topics, bulletin in- 
serts, lists of available films, and possible projects for local Key and Circle 
K clubs—all of which can be effectively used in developing a successful pres- 
entation. 

Although the national and state committees sponsor activities of their own during 
the week, their principal job is to furnish information to committees participating 
on the local level. These committees con- 
ducted Farm/City Week programs in 
more than ten thousand communities 
last year. Committee members were 
drawn from all phases of community 
life—business, agriculture, industry, 
civic groups, youth organizations, press, 
radio, and television. 

Since the inception of National Farm/ 
City Week, several thousand week-long 


Woodward, Oklahoma, November 16 programs have been successfully pre- 
Lincoln Teh tien sas sented. These programs have included 

November 23 tours of farms by businessmen; tours of 
Glenside, Pennsylvania, December 1 cities and factories by rural residents; 
Lompoc, California, December 2 meetings of farm and city people featur- 
precy be December 3 > ing discussions and lectures on mutual 
Graham, Carolina, December problems; social gatherings; demonstra- 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, December 16 tions of new farming techniques; school 


—s oon, Demmnber +4 assembly programs; church services de- 


voted to the theme of farm/city interde- 
pendence; and exchange visits between 
urban and rural residents. 


December 28 Basic to all these programs are the 
Edison Park and Norwood Park, Chicago goals for National Farm/City Week as 
Mingle, sonsery 13 set down by the 150 industrialists and 


leaders of agricultural organizations who 
comprise the National Farm/City Com- 
mittee. The 1961 goals are: (1) to lead to 
an understanding of farm and ranch 
economy by urban people; (2) to lead 
to an understanding of town and city 
problems by rural people; (3) to demon- 
strate that no one is really self-sufficient, 
but rather all are interdependent; (4) 
to make farm and city people realize 
their individual citizenship responsibil- 
ities; and (5) to make them realize the 
dependence of all people upon the fruit- 
fulness of the good earth. 

The chairman of the 1961 National 
Farm/City Week Committee is Dr. C. 
Maurice Wieting, Vice-President, Infor- 
mation and Education, Ohio Farm Bu- 
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‘eau Federation. Other executive offi- 
ers are: Howard C. Tuttle, Ford Motor 
‘ompany; Lyle Liggett, American Na- 
onal Cattleman’s Association; Kenneth 
{. Anderson, National 4-H Service Com- 
rittee, Incorporated; and L. A. Hapgood, 
<iwanis International. 





VIRGINIA CLUB REFLECTS 
KIWANIS ROLE IN 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

EACH YEAR, usually at the time of the 
Congressional or Parliamentary Dinner, 
much is made of the prominence of Ki- 
wanians in the national governments of 
Canada and the United States. Kiwan- 
ians are proud, and justly so, of the 
large proportion of their fellow mem- 
bers who legislate their countries’ policy, 
either: as MP’s, senators, or congress- 
men. But more prevalent, though less 
given to publicity, is the role of many 
thousands of Kiwanians in municipal 
government. 

Take the case of Bluefield, Virginia, 
population 4325. Of thirteen officials of 
the town’s municipal government, seven 
are members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Graham, Bluefield. They are: Mayor J. 
Hudson Huffard, a past vice-president 
of Kiwanis International, Treasurer 
Paul E. Goodman, Attorney, M. C. 
Hughes, Jr., and councilmen Earl V. 
Peery, W. M. McGlamery, Okey B. Yost, 
and J. M. Pope. The pattern of Blue- 
field is a familiar one. During the past 
year, an estimated 19,000 Kiwanians held 
public offices. 





Youngsters took in an old fashioned 
“luau” as part of a seven day Hawaiian 
tour, sponsored by Pasadena Kiwanians. 
The Maui club arranged the show for 
the young visitors and their patrons. 
The clubs exchange such visits yearly. 





KIWANIS CLUBS SUPPORT 
RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE 
CAMPAIGN IN NOVEMBER 
Accorpinc to various polls, in recent 
years more people in America have at- 
tended church in November than in any 
other month. One of the primary reasons 
for this attendance record is the work 
of an organization known as Religion 
In American Life (RIAL), which seeks 
to inculcate a greater awareness of the 
spiritual basis of life. Once again this 
year, RIAL will be supported by Kiwanis 
International, along with dozens of other 
civic, service, and religious organiza- 
tions, in their traditional November 
campaign to boost church and synagogue 
(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 8) 
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DOING IT THE HARD WAY byh 


(GETTING RID 


OF DANDRUFF, THAT /S!) 











easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 
Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 


® dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 


LEADING MAN’s FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 


week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 
hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 
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SEE @ TABLETS «© TESTIMONIALS j Office Machine Stands... 
THIS Write for Free Catalog A-78 j= | . ; 

For Medals and Trophies = Design — Construction — 


Lele) 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE Tabiet 
150 W.22nd St., New York 


BRONZE 


ask for Catalog B-78 
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11,N. ¥. WA 4-2323 











Hore: Westwaro Ho 
PHOENIX, 
Phoenix Kiwanis 


ARIZO 


Valley of The Sun Kiwanis. . Fri. 
An Associated Federal Hotel 


THE BEST 
IN PHOENIX 





ADDRESS 


MODEL 1177 
BUDGET PRICED stand 
with foot pedal opera- 
ted retractable casters. 
For light weight office 
machines. Undercoat- 
ed solid steel top. 
Square tubular legs. 


NA 





SPONSOR A TRAVELOGUE SERIES FOR 
HIGH PROFIT, GOOD ENTERTAINMENT 

RALPH WINDOES TRAVELOGUES, 
407 Houseman Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich 





Two drop leaves. 
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7350 Forsyth 





Inc 




















FOR SPECIAL OCCASION OR ROUTINE SESSION, IT’S OUTSTANDING! 


TAIWAN TODAY 


A SPARKLING, PROFESSIONAL PRESENTATION OF A TIMELY TOPIC BY 


MARGARET BAKER 


Fascinating, up-to-the-minute 16mm Kodachrome film-lecture on one 
of the most provocative focal points on the international scene by a 
renowned lecturer, industrialist and world traveler. Write direct for 
illustrated brochure on this and other audience-acclaimed subjects to: 
Margaret Baker, P. O. Box 967, Springfield 11, Ohio or 


Mgt. PEARSON & EATON, Inc., 341 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 








Entirely NEW CONCEPT in 





Performance —Value 






Write for NEW '6] Catalog 
IFFANY°’STAND CO. 


* St.Louis 5,Mo 











NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 7) 


Direct Factory 






attendance. Kiwanis clubs are asked b: 
the International Committee on Suppor 
of Churches in their Spiritual Aims t 
assist in the campaign. 
es 1 eae renee ese eae fF 
Masonite Top cial project of many American Kiwani i 
, clubs, as well as Key and Circle K club: j 
Stain-resistant since its inception in 1949. (Clubs in 
Canada work toward the same end b 
supporting the Committee on Religio 
in Canadian Life, an organization 
closely affiliated with RIAL.) Whil 
many clubs devote their efforts to exten - 
sive community advertising on behal/ 
of the campaign, others have planned 


emer niy onic programs of spiritual interest during 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY SAVINGS the month of November. The Kiwani 


p Gabe, ond a Orgs clubs of Washington, D. C., for example, 








IMustrated: 
MODEL K-3— 
30x96 inches, 
30 inches high 












Easily Seats 10 
(5 on each side) 

















if a Purchasi i f - 
POURING CHAIRS tional, shocks social pL eagemye La lo along with other service clubs in the Lae 
TRUCKS FOR about MONROE Folding Banquet Tables. 94 models and sizes area, have this year scheduled an “All- 
FOLDING TABLES for every use. Also, MONROE Folding Chairs, Table and Chair Faith Festival of Thanksgiving,” featur- 
AND CHAIRS Trucks, Portable Partitions, Folding Risers and Platforms, etc. | ing an address from Under Secretary = 


Owned and recommended by over 60,000 institutions. Mail of State Brooks Hays and the University 
coupon today for catalog and full information. © | of Maryland choir. . 
MONROE'S THE MONROE COMPANY, 16 Church St., Colfax, in But at the heart of the campaign is ny 
a 
































NEW 1962 | on Ronen me your new 1962 Monres csteleg, and | | the publicity. This month thousands of 
CATALOG sacl Soom eee Paice. filmed and live RIAL spot announce- of 
We're interested in: ments will reach every home with a act 
PORTABLE PARTITIONS FREE! | Group ! television set. Comparable messages will ash 
OPA) | Mail to Title 1 | be sent by radio and will be printed in ste 
C oe | aaa | | newspapers and magazines across the of 
icelts) +) on | country. More than six thousand bill- 
iii eninsccepueenemameeninceninitdet i detansees boards from coast to coast will bear clu 
THE MONROE COMPANY, 16 Church St., Colfax, lowa RIAL posters. Streetcars, buses, sub- 7) 
ways, commuter trains, and ferry boats o 
n 


will carry more than one hundred thou- 
sand RIAL placards. Even food con- 
tainers, such as milk cartons and bread 


ee. h6©°8 
Ci S : ! F nd R wrappers, will bear RIAL messages. 
IFT In pe rfect taste! Uu Cust RIAL advertising is distributed with- 
out charge by the Advertising Council, 


Attractive, inexpensive... mad 
gift-packed fancy honeys for e easy. eece and the time and space for its messages 








your business friends. have been donated for the benefit of 
religious institutions by American busi- 


ci nessmen. The funds for the printing and 

ALOHA HWA fee ( , mailing of the various car cards, news- 
HONEY BUCKET a paper mats, billboard posters, television 
Native woods with brass ~ - films, and radio scripts come from the 
trim ._; - lel decoration. ; f "eRe 2 twenty-seven participating religious 
~ gti» fh a . groups as well as from private donations. 





» aE The Advertising Council estimates that 
v each dollar spent on the RIAL campaign ; 
With a new returns $66 in advertising. In 


1007 PROFIT PLAN DEAT “ 


Julian Bobo, Dallas, Texas; gov- 
























... and we mean a full 100% profit. erner, Texes-Oklshemea District, Ta! 
Your club sells each full 1925 lov 
pound box for... $1.00 wii 

Your club pays, per box... 50 Albert J. Brewerton, Greenwood, 

Your club’s profit per box... .50 Mississippi; governor, Louisiana- 

Your chelce of Pesbes world femeus ier Mien Gables Roan aoe 

. Peanut Brittle, Peco Flake or Salt Woter ric ; istric retary- 
4-IN-1 HONEY SAMPLER Toffy. The taste test will convince every Treasurer, 1948-1961. — 
Fiavorful foursome of Miller's Grade A member of your club. All “wr sell faster Bil 

fancy clover, sage, orange and wildflower becouse they cre made of the finest 
aoe each es Sen sine squeeze ingredients. Write us today for a sample « | BUOYANT BRIEF = 
bottle. #HS-106........... $1.50* of all 3. Send 25¢ for postage and handling. Berore it gives vent to rumors that Gu 
Neo obligation of course . . . part of the State of Maine has somehow hat 
ees | -y eon ee U.S.A. NO CASH OUTLAY REQUIRED! been gerrymandered and now belongs wi 
Write for quantity discounts ' to Canada, the reason why the Key Club Val 
v b of Calais High School in Calais, Maine led 
MILLER’S HONEY COMPANY r tS — CANDIES is in the Ontario-Quebec- Maritime Dis- Asl 
Dept. K-11 * Colton, California VIRGINIA BEACH. VIRGINIA trict ought to be explained. Le 
When the students and teachers of 
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DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 












WHO DOES HE THINK HES KIDDING ?. 
HES NO MORE AN EXPERT THAN I AM/ WHY IVE 
FORGOTTEN MORE ON THAT SUBJECT THAN, “ Lt EVER 
LEARN — F RINSTANCE , THAT LAST REMARK H 
UST MADE y, : 








THANKS To 
DOC AL HAGENS ™ 
KIWANIS CLUB OF 
TEANECK N.J 


THE GUY WHO ALWwayYs 
‘BEGS TO DIFFER’ 
WITH THE SPEAKER 











Calais High School decided they would 
like to start a Key Club, they discovered 
that there wasn’t a Kiwanis club to 
sponsor it in the United States within 
a hundred miles. But the Kiwanis Club 
of St. Stephen, New Brunswick was just 
across the river. Without having to be 
asked twice, the St. Stephen club 
stepped in and organized the Key Club 
of Calais High School. 

Under recent Key Club policy, a new 
club belongs to the district of its spon- 
soring Kiwanis club. Thus: Key Club 
of Calais High School, Calais, Maine, 
Ontario-Quebec- Maritime District. 








In March of 1960, ground-breaking ceremonies were held for the new headquar- 
ters building of the Pennsylvania District. Taking part in the ceremonies, above, 
were, from left, Past District Governors Dan Auchenbach and Ira Bradford, In- 
ternational Trustee Marshall E. Jetty, and Past International President Albert J. 
Tully. In August of 1961, sixteen months later, the new headquarters building, be- 
low, was completed. It is located in Camp Hill, a Harrisburg, Pennsylvania suburb. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis Clubs built since September 1, 1961 
SPONSORS 


... Asheville, North Carolina 
bie East Tulsa, Oklahoma 
. .. Kansas City, Kansas 


NEW CLUBS 


NL eT ee 
Claremore, Oklahoma 

Bonner Springs, Kansas........... Riicnikaibinediabe 
Gulf Breeze-Pensacola Beach, Florida. PP Cn Sapa _Milton, Florida 
The Golden City, Santa Ana, California................ North Santa Ana, California 
IN RN ce acide, sichcdlepblbi ne punitebuinkcnsbe vERX McAlester, Oklahoma 
Valcour, Plattsburg, New York............. se Plattsburg, New York 
Jack London Square, Oakland, California... Grand Lake, Oakland, California 
| SERRE LRA TT ONE FRATTON Circleville, Ohio 
I IIIT is Ds hes seribshosicutennatildeionanhetinonspsithinash shcttadt tceabatnaneltbeaighitiasaaetiligdaatle Marion, Ohio 
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In the stands 
and on the field, 
FORD BRANDED 

BALL GUM 
and FORD 

CHICLE CHEWS 
score a hit. 

See your Operator 
about using CHICLE 
CHEW machines as 

companion locations. 


Day by day FORD 
GUM machines build 
good will and 
income for your 
Club’s community 
service program. 


























Gum & Machine Co., Inc 


Akron, New York 


Gum & Machine (Canada), Ltd. 


556 Kingston Road, Toronto 8, Canada 
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WEDNESDAY 





Three-Way Calendar 
® Meeting Day Reminder ® 
Handsome Membership Plaque ® 
Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR hes durable, em- 
bossed bronzoid back. Size 8” by 13”. 
Background finished in wood in 
walnut. Emblem enameled in ial 
colors. ‘MEETS TODAY" printed in 
heavy red type on every club meeting 
day throug 


hout the year. 
COMPLETE CALENDAR 
SEED ncccccececccsueeneceess $3.00 
Lots of 2-25, each ..........- 2.95 
Lots of 26-50, each ........+.+. 2.90 
Lots over 50, each ........... 2.85 


Refill pads available each year. 
All prices quoted F.0.B. Chicago. 


—REMINDO— 





RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, lil. 











GIVE 
a 
Happy 
Christmas 
through 


The Salvation Army 

















CHOICE GRADE A 


PURE VERMONT 
MAPLE SYRUP 


THE BOUND-TO-BE-APPRECIATED XMAS GIFT 


LITHOGRAPHED CONTAINER 
24 Hr. Shipping Service 


Va GAL. CAN—ONLY $3.75 
OTS.—$2.25 PTS.—$1.25 


Pius actual postage 
WRITE OR WIRE 
SQUIER'S MAPLE PRODUCTS 


Waterbury, Vermont 
PHONE: CHERRY 4-5131 


10 














CLUB CLINIC 





Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Addres: 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11 


Q. At a meeting of our board of di- 
rectors someone suggested that a secre- 
tary who has served for a number of 
years is to be automatically considered 
a past president. Is this possible? If so, 
how many years of service must the sec- 
retary have? 


A. The only members who can be desig- 
nated past presidents are those who have 
occupied the office of president. A man 
who has served as secretary of a club, 
after retiring from the office, is known 
as past secretary and is entitled to wear 
the past secretary’s button. 


Q. Was it proper to seat at our district 
convention the delegates of a club 
formed a week before the convention 
and still without its charter? 


A. Yes. A club comes into existence at 
the time of its permanent organization 
meeting. Article X, Section 7 of the 
Standard Form for District Bylaws pro- 
vides: “Official delegates of newly or- 
ganized Kiwanis clubs shall be granted 
full privileges at district conventions 
after the charter has been issued by 
Kiwanis International, whether or not 
then formally presented to such clubs.” 


Q. Which is the correct term to use in 
referring to the wives of Kiwanis mem- 
bers: Kiwanis Queens or Kiwaniannes? 


A. There is no official name for the wives 
of Kiwanians. In many clubs the wives 
are referred to as The Ladies of Ki- 
wanis or just The Ladies. The term is a 
matter of preference. 


Q. Several members of our club want 
to change a section of our club bylaws. 
They presented the proposed change 
to the Committee on Laws and Regu- 
lations and the committee presented 
it to the board. The board voted to post- 
pone action until a later date—possibly 
after January 1. Can the members who 
want the change bring it to a vote at a 
regular club meeting after giving the 
members two weeks’ written notice? 


A. Yes, they can. Article XVIII, Section 
1 of the club bylaws provides that an 
amendment to the bylaws may be 
adopted by two-thirds of the active and 
privileged members present at any 
meeting of the club, provided written 
notice of the proposed amendment is 
given the members of the club at least 
two weeks before the meeting. Article 
IX, Section 13 provides that all proposed 
amendments will be referred to the 


Committee on Laws and Regulations 
which will submit its recommendation: 
to the board of directors before actior 
is taken by the club. The board of di- 
rectors may not use the latter provision 
to prevent or defer action on the pro- 
posed amendment. The recommendation 
of the Committee on Laws and Regula- 
tions on the amendment must be made 
to the board of directors during the 
two weeks between the giving of notice 
and the date specified in the notice for 
action on the amendment. If no meeting 
of the board of directors is scheduled 
during this two week period, a special 
meeting of the board should be held. 
At the meeting on the date specified in 
the notice for action on the amendment, 
any member of the club may move to 
postpone action until a later meeting 
of the club. Such a motion requires the 
support of a majority of the active and 
privileged members present at the meet- 
ing. If less than a majority vote to post- 
pone action on the amendment, the vote 
on the amendment must then be taken. 


Q. Would it be proper for the board 
of directors to waive the membership 
fee for a former Kiwanian who has paid 
such a fee to the club he was a member 
of before moving to our community? 


A. Under a strict interpretation of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws, a new 
member would pay a membership fee 
whether he had previously paid such a 
fee to another club or not. However, 
when a Kiwanian moves from one com- 
munity to another, and has paid a mem- 
bership fee to the club he has left, it 
is customary in most clubs to waive a 
new membership fee. If the membership 
fee of the new club is considerably 
larger than that charged by the original 
club, it would be proper to collect only 
the difference between the original fee 
and the larger fee of the new club. 


Q. Are we correct in giving credit for 
inter-club meetings when four members 
from one club attend the meeting of 
another club after no more notice than 
a telephone call thirty minutes before 
the meeting? 


A. Credit for an inter-club meeting 
should not be given under such circum- 
stances. The definition of an inter-club 
meeting is “one which is jointly planned 
by two or more clubs and duly an- 
nounced as such in advance through 
club notices. No less than four members 
of the visiting club must be in attend- 
ance.” 
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: 
“1 PRESCRIPTION FOR AN AGING CLUB 
jo 17 
ations 
ation: “Grorce, what’s wrong with our club?” 
actior George Anderson, secretary of the Kiwanis Club of Downtown Morton, looked up 
of di in surprise at Phil Hayden, the club president. 
ves “What do you mean, Phil?” 
A, et “Oh, you know what I mean.” Phil leaned back in his chair, his expression tired and 
aii discouraged. “We're dragging, George. I don’t mean just this meeting today. I mean 
siadh everything about us—our weekly meetings, our projects. .. And look at our high 
x the deletion rate and the way our membership drive is flopping. Something’s sour about 
notice us, George, and I honestly don’t know what it is. I wish someone sould tell me.” 
“e for It was a couple of months later, on a Tuesday evening, that Phil Hayden had his wish 
-eting fulfilled—by a man who’d never heard him express it. The letter was postmarked from 
duled a town several hundred miles away. Phil had read it once when he got home from the 
held office. Now, in his den, he sat down to read it agein. 
ed in Dear Phil: 
ning Sorry for the long delay in writing. Between the new house, a flock of “welcome, 
= neighbor” parties, and my getting settled in the medical center here, you can understand 
a that I’ve been hard put to find time for anything. I’ve tried to get a line off to you two 
— or three times before, and each time something took me away from it. But tonight I simply 
> and locked myself up here in what Carol calls my “messy old cave” so the kids couldn't get 
eweed at me, because I was determined to drop you a note and let you know we're all well 
pase arid that we all like it here tremendously. Everyone’s done so much to make us feel 
* at home that we already feel like old time residents. 
— Speaking of that, you'll be interested in knowing how wonderful the fellows at the 
club here have been. I don’t know if I ever mentioned it, Phil, but when we decided to 
oard move I'd just about decided to resign from Kiwanis instead of transferring. The year and 
ship a half I’d spent as a member of the Downtown club had pretty much discouraged me. 
paid Actually, that’s what I’ve really been wanting to write to you about. I know I can say things 
var! to you that I couldn’t say to many others in the club. Maybe it was partly that I'd expected 
aityt too much. I’d heard of Kiwanis, of course, long before we came to Morton, but I didn’t 
really know much about it until George Edelman contacted me and sounded me out 
f the about joining. After listening to him and meeting all you fellows, it sounded exactly like . 
new what I’d been looking for. As a doctor, I knew I ought to belong to a top service organization. 
» fee But I didn’t want to belong to one just to be able to say I was a member. I wanted to be \ 
ch a able to help make the thing work. The more I learned about Kiwanis, the more I felt sure 
ever, it was the right club for me, so I didn’t hesitate when I was invited to join. 
om- It wasn’t too long, though, Phil, before I began wondering. Something seemed to be 
lem- going wrong, although I couldn’t put my finger on it. All I knew was that being a Kiwanian— 
ft, it at least in the Downtown club—wasn’t paying off the way I’d expected it to. Something z 
ve a was missing that should have been there. 
ship Looking back, I can see pretty clearly now what it was—especially when I contrast 3 
ably the Downtown club with the club we have here. We're a lot smaller, of course, and a lot 
ginal newer. It'll be a long time before we get as big as the Downtown club. Maybe by that : 
only time, some of the same blight will have settled on us. I hope not, and after my experience 
| fee with the Downtown club, I certainly ought to be able to help keep the same thing from 
happening here. At least, I hope I never get so ossified that I'll say to a younger member, 
“I'd like to point out, Ed, that this club has been managing pretty well for more than 
for twenty-five years without trying to look like a circus.” You remember when Ed Sammons 
bers was told off just that way, Phil, only because he tried to put a little life iato the safety 
g of program. Maybe some of his ideas were a little way out, but they could have been 
han toned down tactfully. It wasn’t the first time the clique had put the freeze on poor Ed, 
fore either. And I wasn't too surprised when he finally gave up and resigned. I don’t think they a 
really waated to force him out, but it worked out that way. <a 
After enough of that kind of atmosphere, Phil, the change from the Downtown club to 2w 
ting ours here has been pretty refreshing. And now that I’ve had a chance to compare them es 
um- both, I’ve arrived at my private diagnosis of the Downtown club’s problem. 
slub In a word, it’s age. The Kiwanis Club of Downtown Morton has gotten old. 
ned I don’t mean just in years. That’s inevitable. I’m talking about psychological aging, 
an- and the wrong kind. I think that’s exactly what’s happened to the Downtown club. 
ugh 
ers I can’t say when it began. I’m sure it was years ago. But I have a good idea how it began. ie 
nd- Somewhere along the line a dominant group of members unconsciously got to thinking of 
the Downtown club as their own private club, and of the new members as—well, almost vail : 
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as intruders. The older group and the clique that formed around them set the pattern 
for running the club, its programs, and its projects, and they were pretty cool to any 
ideas for changes. 

Not that the fault was all on one side. Newcomers to an organization can often be 
tactless and forgetful. Maybe I myself was a bit over-eager when I was in the Downtown 
club. I was anxious to jump in and pull my oar and perhaps I unthinkingly splashed 
some cold water in the wrong places. 

Anyway, that’s all in the past. I’m glad that there’s no problem like that in our club 
here—at least not so far. Sure, we haven't the experience or the standing of the Downtown 
club, and some of our efforts are pretty amateurish. But we’re learning and we’re getting 
a lot of useful things done, and we’re having fun in the process. 

Frankly, I think we’ve got a good deal more of the essential Kiwanis spirit than the 
Downtown club has at this stage in its history. I’m sure it must have had a lot of it in 
its early days, but an awful lot of that spirit seems to have leaked away as the Downtown 
club grew bigger and bigger and richer and richer—and older and older. 

We might be a good object lesson to them, Phil. We’re so new and, by comparison, so 
poor, that we really haven’t got much but our spirit. But our very weakness gives us 
a kind of strength that the Downtown club doesn’t seem to have any more. 

For example, we can’t afford any cliques, any disunity, any freeze-outs. We need T 
every member we've got, and we need everything they can give and do. You can see 
why everyone feels that he’s really an essential part of the club. We don’t have to make 





our new members feel needed. They know they're needed. “s 

I hope you'll excuse this enthusiasm, Phil. I suppose it’s a bit tactless, but we're old a 
friends and Kiwanis means a lot to both of us. And I don’t want to give the impression - 
that I feel I didn’t get much out of my year and a half in the Downtown club. The a. 


truth is that I got a lot out of it. And I realize that even if the Downtown club had lost 
something important by the time I joined it, it has a great tradition of accomplishment h 
behind it. It'll be many long years before our club comes close to having the achievement 7 
record yours does. Your big summer camp for the kids, that terrific clinic, your scholarship 


program, your reforestation work, the hospital wing, etc., etc—how many clubs can match pli 
that record? hy 
Besides, I'll always have a warm regard for all of you that I met by joining the Downtown , 
club. It was through you that I came to know Kiwanis and had a chance to become a 
part of it. Obviously all that went deep enough to make me want to transfer rather than resign. oe 
Even though I don’t belong to it any more, Phil, I’d still like to see the Downtown club “a 
get its old spirit back. And I think it can. I think, too, that you, as its president, can be 
really get it started. , i 
If you'll permit it from your former doctor, I'd like to write out a prescription. I think 


that all the Downtown Kiwanis Club needs, Phil, is a jolt of the same medicine we’re 
always talking about in the senior citizen programs—a reawakening of the sense of being | 
genuinely needed. There’s no question about how much Morton still needs the Downtown 
club and always will. dit 

But perhaps some of its needs are different today from than they were in the club’s 


building years, and maybe this is where part of the trouble is. It’s not easy for the older - 

members to get used to some of the new needs and approaches. But maybe some of us rv 

newer members didn’t do the best possible job of explaining these to them. pa 

I doubt, too, that we ever let them realize how much we would have welcomed their ‘< 

guidance, understanding, and encouragement. I can see now that several times, in our ya 

eagerness to plunge in and help, some of us newer members may have given the impression _ 

that we wanted to do the whole job ourselves. ia 

I don’t know which side will take the initiative in rejuvenating the Downtown club. I ae 

hope they'll both make a try at it. If they do, I think the signs of aging will drop away 

fast, and Downtown will once again become the great club it used to be. on 

oe Well, it’s getting late, Phil, and I've been on your ear much too long. I don’t know what sp 
3) got me thinking so much about the old days, but I’m glad I did and I hope you don’t mind. the 
0 = Don’t forget, we’re looking for you and Winifred to stop by the next time you’re down ' 
= ES this way. Make it a weekend if you can. We've plenty of room and we'd love to have you both. dis 
~ As ever, ton 
= Mel Taylor bn 
Th 

> Phil Hayden slowly folded the letter and laid it on his desk. He sat back in his chair bo 
2 and looked out the window, absently watching a few brown leaves that swirled in the 
a November wind. se 
w The sound of the front door opening came to him distantly, followed by the a 
> sound of his wife’s footsteps in the hall. 
3 “Phil? ... Oh, there you are. You know, it’s really turning brisk outside. The paper Th 
- said it might .. . Phil? . . . Phil, what are you in such a brown study about? There’s sor 
= nothing wrong, is there?” gr 
uw “Hmm? Oh.” He turned from the window and looked up at his wife. “No, nothing far 
z= wrong.” He picked up Mel Taylor’s letter. “I’ve just been reading this note from Mel po’ 
Taylor. He’s been telling me about a friend of ours who hasn’t been well lately.” = 

“Oh, that’s a shame. Does Mel think he can help him?” ~ 

“No, but he thinks I can.” ome 

“I don’t see how. You're not a doctor.” err 

“Well, I guess I'll have to start being one. How about some dinner?” THE END ‘ 
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oo WAS A TIME when everyone understood farming be- 
cause nearly everyone was a farmer. In the early years of the 
United States, 90 per cent of the people lived and worked on 
farms. By 1870 a great change had begun and farmers com- 
prised only about 50 per cent of the population. The trend has 
continued and intensified until, today, less than 10 per cent of 
us are farmers, and the ratio may become still smaller. 

While this change has been taking place, other sweeping 
changes have also been occurring. The farm itself has changed 
radically and rapidly—in size, in production methods, as a 
place to live, as a means of earning a living. Consequently, 
most people now living in this country do not know a blessed 
thing about farming. Most Americans in 1961 are not even 
personally acquainted with a farmer. They know much less 
about farming than they know about steel production or radio 
manufacturing, and they are not generally expert on those 
subjects. 

So a barrier—the lack of mutual understanding—has arisen 
between farm people and city people. To help remove this 
barrier is the objective of National Farm/City Week, which 
will be observed November 17-23 in the United States and 
in many provinces of Canada. 

It is important that this should be done, for agriculture is 
still the largest single industry of the United States. In ad- 
dition to the 3,700,000 farms and their operators, it is esti- 
mated that about 16,000,000 other Americans are employed 
in processing, distributing, and marketing farm products or 
in providing necessary equipment and supplies used by farm- 
ers. Obviously, Americans ought to have a clearer view and 
a better understanding of so vast and important a segment of 
our society. 

As far as the city man is concerned, there are certain built- 
in problems of understanding. Doubtless there are more, but 
at least three major problems can be defined. 

First, there is the Confusion of Tongues. People in cities 
can’t figure out who speaks for the farmer and why the 
spokesmen are so far apart. A farm issue arises and makes 
the headlines. What happens? 

The Farm Bureau makes a statement. The Farmer’s Union 
disagrees. The Grange may add a third viewpoint. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture comments on it, and a prominent senator 
says the Secretary doesn’t know what he is talking about. 
a dean of a respected school of agriculture may differ from 

th. 

This is fine, and it is democracy at work and all that. But 
even the most interested city man simply doesn’t know what 
to believe. Farming and farm problems, as presented to him, 
resemble the Tower of Babel. 

Second, there is what we might call the Note of Complaint. 
The only time the city dweller hears about farming is when 
someone says there is a crisis. Generally this is when some 
group of farmers is unhappy. One year it may be the dairy 
farmers, another year wheat ranchers, still another year the 
potato grower or the cattle feeder. The city man does not 
understand the vast variety that exists in farming, and tends 
to think of “the farm” and “the farmer” as if they were uni- 
form. As a result he often has the impression that farmers 
are always compiaining and always demanding that the gov- 
ernment save them from some danger or other. 

Third, there is what might be called the idea that We Sup- 
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port Them. Since most of the news stories about farming 
coming from Washington have to do with proposed legisla- 
tion and are written by men who are essentially political 
experts rather than farm experts, the city dweller comes to 
believe that the government subsidizes all farm production 
and the taxpayer pays the bills. He does not realize, for ex- 
ample, that half of all farm income is derived from livestock 
and livestock products and that the government has never 
ventured into this area nor into other important aspects of 
farming. 

There are also gaps of understanding among farmers—for 
example, where the specter called Tariff Protection is con- 
cerned. Many farmers believe that the urban producer oper- 
ates behind a tariff wall that protects him from foreign compe- 
tition and enables him to set his prices where he likes. The 
fact is, of course, that many tariffs are relatively low and that 
some industries are unprotected. To take the case of my own 
industry, there is not and has never been any tariff on farm 
equipment. Any farm equipment producer in the world is 
perfectly free to land his products in the United States and 
compete with us, and many of them do. 

There is also the problem of prices. Farmers feel, quite 
naturally, that when farm product prices decline the prices 
of the products the farmer buys should do likewise. Unfortu- 
nately, the products he buys are usually not made of farm 
products but of rubber, steel, iron, copper, and other ma- 
terials with quite different price behavior. 

We could enumerate such specific problems almost indefi- 
nitely, but I believe the hope for better understanding lies 
along a different road. 

It is mainly a city problem, since the farmers as a group 
understand city viewpoints better than city people under- 
stand farm problems and farm viewpoints. There are certain 
concepts, certain truths, which would help greatly if city peo- 
ple generally understood them. 

There is, to begin with, the fact that any problems American 
farming has are problems of success and not of failure. In 
the whole history of mankind, America is the first great na- 
tion to have achieved absolute, unfailing security of its food 
supply. We not only don’t worry about famine, we don’t even 
think about it. We have never experienced it. The farmers 
have achieved this miracle. 

T’ en tnere is the fact that farming is a business of enormous 
progress. American industry is one of the wonders of the 
world, but American farming is even more so. Since 1940 
the efficiency of production in American industry has in- 
creased about 50 per cent; in our farming, it has increased 120 
per cent. While farming has its problems, they are partial 
problems, relating to certain commodities. Farming as a whole 
is not a sick industry. It is a progressive part of our economy 
in which many are doing well, and doing it by their own 
eff rts 2nd inteiligence rather than through reliance on gov- 
ernment. 

Finally, there is the fact that the efficiency of American 
farming and American farmers is the foundation of our mili- 
tary strength at all times. 

An assured supply of food and fiber is essential to both. 
We produce ours—all we need and enough to help others— 
with 8 per cent of our total labor force. Indications are that 
Russia has to devote to the same task from 40 to 45 per cent 
of its labor force, and then does not always succeed. 

These, I believe, are but some of the facts essential to a 
better understanding between farm and city people. There 
are many more that all of us need to know. THE END 
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RURAL AMERICAS 
DOCTOR PROBLEM 


T AGE Firty, Dr. Arthur Weihe had 
tired of his city practice in sub- 
urban Oak Park, Illinois. He decided 
to switch to a country practice in 
rural Wisconsin, and admitted to 
some non-humanitarian reasons for 
doing so. He wanted to take life 
easier and have enough time to hunt 
and fish. To find a suitable location, 
Dr. Weihe contacted the Wisconsin 
State Medical Society and spoke to 
several small city hospital adminis- 
trators in central Wisconsin. Even- 
tually he selected Adams, a town of 
approximately 1500 people with a 
trade area population of five times 
that number. However, the former 
Adams physician advised him that 
the town couldn’t—or wouldn’t— 
support a doctor. Despite this warn- 
ing, Dr. Weihe moved north. 

Four years have now passed and 
the one-time city doctor has, in his 
own words, “done very little fishing 
and worked his head off.” He pur- 
chased his own clinic building, helped 
erect a new twenty-five-bed hos- 
pital, then later expanded it to thirty- 
five beds. His son-in-law, after grad- 
uating from medical school, joined 
him in practice, and both are now 
seeking a third physician. Shortly 
after settling in town, Dr. Weihe had 
to drop a few hints that he might 
leave if business didn’t pick up, but 
on the afternoon I spoke with him 
last summer he mentioned acquiring 
fifteen new patients in one day. 

Despite a busy schedule, Dr. Weihe 
still fishes more than he did in Chi- 
cago, and so considers himself lucky. 
The people of Adams, in an area 
where rural physicians are more and 
more scarce, are even luckier. With- 
out any appreciable effort on their 
own part, they have been assured of 
top-notch medical care for years 
to come. 

Less fortunate are the people of 
Luckey, Ohio, who for three years 
have been doctorless. Several physi- 
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cians practicing in nearby towns 
often have to refuse patients be- 
cause of overwork. Emergencies are 
never neglected, but according to 
Kiwanian George Schaefer: “If it’s 
only a minor injury, you’re better off 
going straight to a hospital rather 
than trying to wait it out in a doctor’s 
office.” Medical doctors aren’t the 
only ones in short supply. George 
waited six months this year to have a 
tooth filled. 

George Schaefer’s Kiwanis club is 
trying to attract a doctor to Luckey, 
but they may experience some diffi- 
culty. Eight years ago the town built 
a new clinic to attract both a doctor 
and a dentist. Since that time three 
doctors have moved in—then out. 
One had a nervous breakdown, one 
drank too much, and the third was a 
foreigner who couldn’t overcome the 
language barrier. Maybe the town 
wasn’t at all to blame, but a fourth 
doctor may think twice before de- 
ciding to settle there. In this day and 
age, the supply of doctors who want 
to practice in small towns is limited; 
yet the demand for them is growing. 


Wary sxoutp rural doctors be in such 
short supply? A consultant group on 
medical education recently surveyed 
what the Surgeon General’s office 
considered to be “a national health 
problem.” One of the conclusions 
offered by the now famous Bane Re- 
port was that American schools do 
not graduate enough doctors to keep 
pace with the growing demand for 
medical care. 

Nowhere is this demand more 
acute than in the rural areas. Last 
winter Henry Ford II discussed the 
unbalanced doctor/patient ratio 
while speaking at the Loyola Uni- 
versity School of Medicine in Chi- 
cago: “Doctors, hospitals, and medi- 
cal schools are concentrated in the 
big cities of the industrial states. In 
the United States as a whole, there is 
one active doctor for about 850 
people. In New York there is one for 
every 550 people; in Washington, 
D. C., one for every 350. But in many 


states, especially in the South, each 
doctor must serve about 1400 people.” 

Statistics taken from the recent 
census show a similar picture: 

—While populations of the fifty 
largest cities trickled upward by only 
5 per cent between 1950 and 1960, the 
number of physicians practicing in 
these localities rose by 23 per cent. 
Outside the city the reverse is true. 
The number of doctors increased by 
5 per cent against a 23 per cent jump 
in population. 

—Despite population declines in 
the East and Midwest, the number 
of physicians increased, often sub- 
stantially. Only one large city (New- 
ark, New Jersey) now has fewer 
doctors than in 1950. 

—Boston, with one doctor for every 
159 potential patients, ranks first 
among large cities in doctor density. 
In ten years the number of doctors 
increased by 18 per cent despite a 
15 per cent drop in Boston’s popu- 
lation. 

Statistics, of course, seldom tell the 
whole story. Today many commuters 
utilize the services of doctors miles 
from their homes. In addition, many 
doctors who work in the hospitals, 
medical schools, and research labora- 
tories clustered in the big cities do 
not practice. Yet nobody in medical 
circles can deny that the vanishing 
physician has become a fact of rural 
life. Many small towns are served 
today, and have been served for 
years, by the old-time, black-bag- 
carrying, country doctor; but as 
these symbols of rural life pass away, 
one by one, their places remain va- 
cant. Younger men, trained in medi- 
cine in the city, usually want to 
practice medicine in the city. Re- 
cently the Journal of the American 
Medical Association reported that 
1982 towns of less than two thousand 
population were asking for help in 
seeking doctors. This figure failed to 
include the potentially large number 
of towns that may have abandoned 
their search, nor did it include the 
many one-doctor towns that should 
be two- or three-doctor towns. 








Do all small towns need doctors? 
Sometimes it’s difficult to determine 
whether a town needs a doctor or 
merely thinks it does. This summer I 
visited the American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s well-furnished eight-story 
headquarters building on Chicago’s 
Near North Side, just a few blocks 
from the Kiwanis General Office. I 
sat down in the office of George 
Cooley, director of the Department of 
Medical Service. George Cooley 
reminisced briefly about his own 
boyhood in South Dakota, where 
as a member of his high school band, 
he used to travel to many of the 
small towns. On a recent visit home, 
he found them nearly deserted. A 
mere handful of his former class- 
mates still live in his own town, which 
used to have two department stores 
and now has none. But though the 
farm population has declined—or, at 
best, remained stable—medical care 
is needed by those who still remain 
in the area. 

George Cooley bit down hard on 
his cigar: “You can’t quarrei with 
the fears of rural people. They want a 
doctor nearby, but in many cases this 
is impossible. They should think in 
terms of time, not in terms of dis- 
tance. With city traffic what it is, I 
spend a half hour traveling to my 
doctor despite his relative nearness. 
In that time in the country, you could 
drive maybe twenty or thirty miles. 
Talk to farm people and they’ll tell 
you they go that distance into town to 
buy a loaf of bread. They understand 
time in everything but medical care. 
Not having a doctor next door is not 
necessarily’ a life-endangering thing. 
People die each day in Chicago with 
doctors all around them.” 

Many rural people must readjust 
their thinking to twentieth century 
mobility. The half-day buggy trip to 
the next town can now be made in 
a half hour. It may be unreasonable 
to expect a doctor to settle in a town 
where adequate medical care is al- 
ready within driving distance. But 
even though the drive may be short, 
the wait may be long. Dr. Weihe 
solved the medical problems of 
Adams, Wisconsin; but in towns all 
around Adams, doctors had more 
work than they could be reasonably 
expected to handle. Also involved is 
the difference between giving ade- 
quate medical care and merely seeing 
patients. 

In 1959 I went to Elgin, Oklahoma 
and visited Dr. Chesley Martin, the 
A.M.A.’s “doctor of the year.” There 
seemed no logical reason why Elgin, 
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with a population of 428, should have 
its own doctor. Only fifteen miles 
down a well-paved and well- 
traveled road sat Lawton, Okla- 
homa’s third largest city, with an 
ample supply of doctors, clinics, and 
hospitals. Increased automotive mo- 
bility should have ruled out Elgin as 
a doctor’s town. 

Yet each morning at 8:00 and con- 
tinuing sometimes until midnight, 
patients jammed Doc Martin’s wait- 
ing room. Some were town people. 
Many lived on nearby ranches and 
farms. A few lived in Lawton, but 
traveled to Elgin because they pre- 
ferred treatment by one small-town 
general practitioner to treatment by 
a battery of big-city specialists. In at 
least one instance a woman returned 
to Elgin from Cincinnati to have her 
baby under Doc Martin’s care. 

Yet Dr. Chesley Martin, who had 
left North Carolina for Oklahoma 
while it was still a territory, was 
seventy-one years old in 1959. He 
can’t last forever. When he eventually 
passes away, Doc Martin will leave a 
gaping hole. I spoke of this eventual- 
ity to Homer Chester Hise and his 
wife, the couple who ran Elgin’s one 
hardware store. They admitted that 
another, younger doctor would 
probably not want to settle in Elgin 
with its dusty, block-long Main 
Street. The most capable medical 
school graduate would suffer tre- 
mendously in comparison with his 
predecessor. “We'll probably never 
replace Old Doc,” Homer mused. 
“When he leaves, maybe we'll pick 
that time to move to California.” 


Why po fewer doctors now settle in 
rural areas? One reason is that with 
the increased compartmentalization 
of medicine, fewer doctors are quali- 
fied to practice in a town like Elgin. 
A small-town doctor must handle all 
ills, not just a specialized few. “The 
specialist can’t go to a town like that,” 
explains George Cooley. “An oph- 
thalmologist or a surgeon might need 
a population base of fifty thousand to 
justify setting up practice. Only a 
general practitioner can survive with 
less than one thousand patients to 
serve.” 

And general practitioners have 
been getting scarce. Three decades 
ago one out of six doctors specialized; 
the ratio is now one out of two. Ac- 
cording to the Bane Report: “The 
proportion of physicians engaged in 
the private practice of medicine has 
decreased from 86 per cent in 1931 to 
69 per cent in 1957. The proportion 





serving as family physicians has de- 
clined over this same period from 7: 
per cent to 45 per cent.” In the mids 
of a nation-wide population explo. 
sion, the number of potential famil; 
physicians (including pediatrician 
and specialists in internal medicine 
has actually decreased from 117,00( 
to 102,000. 

Dr. Glen R. Leymaster of th: 
A.M.A.’s Council on Medical Educa- 
tion explained the facts of specializa- 
tion to me in simple terms: “Each 
year there are only about seven thou- 
sand medical graduates going intc 
internships and residencies. Half oi 
this group will specialize. Of the re- 
maining 3500, at least five hundred 
will choose institutional work rathe: 
than private practice. This leaves 
three thousand possible physicians tc 
supply the general practitioner needs 
of both cities and farms.” 

And as we have already indicated, 
doctors prefer city practice. They 
have what appear on the surface to 
be good reasons. Better medical fa- 
cilities are available in the city; with 
more equipment the physician can 
presumably do a better job. It also 
requires a good deal of courage for a 
doctor to isolate himself from his 
colleagues. In New York or Los An- 
geles a doctor can bolster his confi- 
dence by consulting with varied 
groups of specialists on any question- 
able case. In Bridger, Montana, the 
doctor (and his patient) usually must 
sink or swim as a result of one man’s 
diagnosis. 

Apart from these professional rea- 
sons, other factors influence the doc- 
tor to choose the city. Most medical 
schools exist in a big city environ- 
ment, and the medical student may 
become used to the convenience of 
theatres, libraries, churches, and an 
active social life. More likely, the girl 
he marries has become used to them. 
She may want better schooling for 
her children or better shopping for 
herself. One wife of a doctor newly 
settled in the country packed up and 
left when she compared her dingy 
kitchen to her husband’s modern 
office, built by townspeople. Dr. 
Weihe speaks of the difficulty of at- 
tracting physicians to rural Wiscon- 
sin: “Either the fellow doesn’t want 
to come up, or his wife won’t stay.” 
It is also true that the doctor prac- 
ticing in the city may make a good 
deal more money than he could in 
the country (although he may keep 
less). 

This financial breach may be 
widened when rural people refuse to 
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upport a newly acquired doctor. 
They’ll use him for colds and upset 
stomachs, but when they’re really 
ick they go forty miles up the road 
o a big-city clinic. “In many cases,” 
ays George Cooley, “the people 
ion’t want a doctor. They only want 
mergency first aid.” 

Symptomatic of the problem is the 
orospering of doctors of osteopathy in 

ural areas. In towns with a popula- 
tion of less than two thousand, D.O.’s 
actually outnumber M.D.’s. D.O.’s in 
some states carry, in comparison to 
their numbers, a disproportionate 
load of the health needs. In Michigan, 
where D.O.’s are outnumbered by 
regular physicians five to one, 
they care for 37 per cent of the entire 
state’s population—largely because of 
their dominance in the rural areas. In 
Missouri, where the M.D. to D.O. 
ratio is four to one, the smaller group 
cares for 80 per cent of the rural 
population. 

Osteopaths have usually settled in 
the farmlands, partly to avoid com- 
petition from regular physicians. The 
A.M.A. has for years looked down its 
medical nose at osteopaths to the 
point of ruling consultation with 
them by its members unethical. Os- 
teopathy, with its emphasis on the 
muscles and bones, has been con- 
sidered a cult. In Elgin, Dr. Chesley 
Martin used to refer the patients of 
an osteopath friend to the Lawton 
hospital, otherwise they would not 
have been admitted. Hospital priv- 
ileges are ordinarily forbidden to 
osteopaths, except, of course, in their 
own hospitals. 

However, in recent years osteo- 
pathic teaching and medicine has 
progressed to the point where little 
separates it from regular medicine. 
Last spring the California D.O.’s 
agreed on a plan to merge with the 
California M.D.’s. The American 
Osteopathic Association, not wishing 
to lose its identity, has fought the 
possibilities of a similar nationwide 
merger. Should this merger in Cali- 
fornia someday come about, D.O.’s 
might be welcome in more big-city 
hospitals and clinics—and then per- 
haps they too would drift away from 
their country practices. 


Te vanisninc rural doctor has 
lately become the rule. But, as with 
all rules, exceptions exist. Through 
special inducements some doctors 
have been successfully lured back to 
the farm. 

For example, a number of states 
provide loan funds for medical stu- 
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dents, but tie these funds into a con- 
tract requiring rural practice. In 
Kentucky, for each year of loan sup- 
port, the recipient must agree to 
practice one year in a county selected 
by the State Board of Health. Vir- 
ginia now provides fifty medical 
scholarships of $1000 each per year. 
Florida has ten $2000 scholarships. 
Mississippi once cancelled loan re- 
payments for those promising five 
years of rural practice. They soon 
obtained more doctors than commu- 
nities in which to place them. 

Not all states faced with a rural 
meaical problem have provided rural 
scholarships in their medical schools. 
In fact, not all states have medical 
schools. Eleven states are without 
schools; two others have only two- 
year programs. In contrast, New 
York has ten medical schools. Since 
doctors tend to settle in equal pro- 
portions in three areas—where 
they’re born; where they attend 
school; or where they receive spe- 
cialty training—the lack of a state 
medical school is a double handicap 
for towns seeking doctors. The fact 
that thirty-seven out of fifty states 
require doctors coming in from out of 
state to pass basic science tests does 
not encourage a doctor to leave the 
state where he went to medical 
school. 

“There’s only one way a small 
community can get a doctor today,” 
says Dr. Walter S. Wiggins, secretary 
of the A.M.A.’s Council on Medical 
Education. “It has to set out to make 
itself such an attractive place to prac- 






























Three decades ago one out of 
six doctors specialized; 
the ratio is now one out of two. 





tice medicine that a physician will 
settle there.” 

More and more towns have re- 
cently attempted self-improvement 
as a means of obtaining a doctor. 
Many have been aided by the Sears 
Roebuck Foundation. The Founda- 
tion assists communities in con- 
structing medical centers that in turn 
attract doctors. In four years the 
Foundation has provided the means 
for obtaining physicians for forty- 
five communities. One of these towns 
had been without a doctor for fifteen 
years. 

Through its program the Sears 
Roebuck Foundation had helped pro- 
vide medical care for 158,000 people 
and has been instrumental in the 
construction of medical clinics worth 
$1,879,000. Their main function is to 
provide a plan; the local group (which 
must make the first contact*) pro- 
vides the muscle and the money. In 
several towns—lIllmo, Missouri; Hol- 
land, Indiana; and McKee, Kentucky 
are examples—Kiwanis clubs have 
been involved in establishing medi- 
cal centers. “The days when a physi- 
cian could practice medicine from his 
little black bag and perform surgery 
on a kitchen table have long since 
passed,” says the A.M.A.’s Dr. George 
F. Lull. “Today the demands of mod- 
ern medical practice require that 
physicians have access to good medi- 
(see DOCTOR PROBLEM page 42) 





*If your town wants help in obtaining 
a doctor, write to Norman Davis in care 
of this magazine. 





























H* EYES on the cash drawer, Ki- 
wanian Richard G. Gibson 
stretched an arm toward the auc- 
tioneer. “Fifteen dollars,” he said. 
The auctioneer on the platform 
acknowledged the bid with a spiel of 
numerical double-talk, which he 
ended with “Do I hear sixteen?” Get- 
ting no more bids, he nodded in 
Dick’s direction and announced into 
the mike at his chin, “Sold to the 
man at the cashier’s table. Now we 
have a badminton set, item number 
thirty-six. What am I bid?” At these 
words Dick’s look of pleasure faded. 
Having believed he bought the bad- 
minton set, he now reached for the 
auction list to see what he really got. 
It was twenty-five yards of sod, for 
which he had paid approximately the 
retail price. Later Dick commented, 
“Oh, well, I can use the sod, and, 
anyway, the money goes to our Sen- 
ior Opportunity Workshop.” 

Though Dick’s sod adventure pro- 
vided a moment of amusement for his 
fellow Kiwanians, the Texas Style 
Auction sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Suburban Wauwatosa, Wis- 
consin is two days of rather serious 
business. The auction’s principal at- 
traction for bidders from the Mil- 
waukee area is brand new, donated 
merchandise, ranging from gold-fish 
tanks to vacant lots, at bargain prices. 
The club, in return for hours of work, 
has earned about $5000 each year for 
support of its senior citizens program. 
Last June 10-11, the club held its fifth 
annual auction and again raised the 
required amount. 

As indicated by its name, the auc- 
tion had its roots in Texas. Several 
years ago Dr. Frederick W. Radke, 
while vacationing there with his na- 
tive Texan wife, attended a Kiwanis 
auction of entirely new merchandise 
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A TEXAS AUCTION IN WISCONSIN | 


Text by ROBERT ROBERTS 
Photographs by ROBERT McCULLOUGH 
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Kiwanians hauled, pushed, or carried more 


than four hundred items of all sizes into the 


recreation center for the Wauwatosa club’s annual auction 


donated by business firms for the 
club’s charity work. Since his own 
three-year-old club had no major 
fund-raising project at the time, 
Fred decided to transplant the lucra- 
tive Texas-auction idea to Wauwa- 
tosa. It has thrived ever since. 
This year’s Texas Style Auction— 
so called both to advertise its unique- 
ness and, Fred confided, to honor his 
Texas bride—got underway last win- 
ter. Committees were organized, and 
each member became a committee of 
one to solicit goods. Through the 
winter and spring, the members 
visited, telephoned, and wrote to 





friends, business acquaintances, re- 
tail stores, and manufacturers to line 
up goods. The wives, who also help, 
pursued their own leads, and, for the 
first time this year, were allowed to 
bring in antiques and a few used 
items in good condition. More than 
four hundred articles with a total 
retail value of $12,000 were donated 
this year. The goods were picked up 
by members in their own trucks and, 
on auction eve, delivered to the 
Wauwatosa Recreation Building, 
where they were numbered, cata- 
loged, and arranged. 

Other preparations included re- 
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An impresario who wanted not ap- 
plause but bids got plenty. His ef- 
forts were measured at the end of the 
two-day event by the cashiers (below ). 
They took in $5000 to be used for the 
club’s Senior Opportunity Workshop. 
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The Texas-Style Auction 
was Fred Radke’s idea. 






























serving the building for the weekend 
of the auction—the club shared it 
with a group that held a wedding 
reception and dance upstairs while 
the auction was going on below. 
Radio, television, and the press pub- 
licized the event, ads were run, and 
three thousand circulars listing items 
that would be auctioned were placed 
in every grocery sack at local super- 
markets. Then, on the day before the 
auction, members -paraded through 
town in convertibles, announcing the 
auction over loudspeakers. 

Early on Saturday morning, June 
10, Kiwanians wearing cowboy hats 
reported for duty at.the “rec” build- 
ing. Their first job was to rope off 
a corral to enclose the auctioneer’s 
platform. They also set up the public 
address system and brought in such 
last-minute contributions as a 12- 
foot fiberglass boat and a used car. 
Every piece was numbered so 
that people could examine the 
merchandise and determine when 
bidding would begin on specific items 
by consulting lists provided at the 
door. A bargain table was set up in 
the back of the building on which a 
variety of low-priced items, also do- 
nated, were sold. Watermelons for 75 
cents and six-hundred car washes at 
a local garage, three for a dollar, were 
two of the bargains offered. 

Working to the last minute, Ki- 
wanians took time out at noon for 





This couple just bought a new room 
divider. They got a good deal and knew 
it, but since all the items—most of 
them brand new—were donated, every 
sale was clear profit for the club. 










a lunch prepared by their wives. 
Cooked in the recreation building’s 
kitchen, spaghetti was served minus . 
forks. The party upstairs had appro- 
priated these utensils for serving 
wedding cake, but the hungry Ki- 
wanians didn’t seem to mind. For the 
audience, snacks were provided all 
afternoon by the Wauwatosa High 
School Key Club. This concession, the 
Key Club’s major fund-raising activ- 
ity for the last three years, netted 
the boys about $300. 

The auction, which now ranks as 
one of the “big ones” in the area, has 
become a prestigious event for auc- 
tioneers who vie for the opportunity 
to donate their services. This year’s 
auctioneer was Douglas Steltz, who 
was billed as official auctioneer for 
the US Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

At 1 p.m. the bidding was opened 
by auctioneer Steltz to a small crowd. 
However, the bidding was spirited 
and twenty-five articles were sold 
quickly. Item number twenty-six— 
a 1907 edition of McGuffy’s Eclectic 
Spelling Book—went to a man who 
claimed to be fascinated by such 
things. And making everyone fasci- 
nated—and willing to bid—was the 
job of a half dozen Kiwanians who 
mixed among the crowd talking 
through megaphones. To the ques- 
tion, how do you get people to bid, 
Dick Pietsch replied, “You’ve got to 





Donating his services, the auctioneer, 
Douglas Steltz (right) handled the 
auction for the fun of it. The fun, 
however, was shared by the members, 
as well as the audience (above). ) 
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talk to them.” These men also acted 
is clerks. They wrote up each sale, 
save the customer a receipt, and col- 
ected a deposit, which they turned 
»ver to the cashiers. The buyers paid 
the cashiers the balance and took 
their purchases upon leaving. 

By mid-afternoon more people had 
wrived, and others who had intended 
to leave stayed on, including a man 
who purchased five hundred concrete 
patio blocks for $60 at 4 p.m. He said 
that he was supposed to be home at 
three and that he hadn’t planned to 
buy anything. 

When the auction had ended for 
the day, two women revealed another 
reason for attending—an afternoon 
out. Though neither had made a 
single bid all afternoon, one ex- 


A 
Ud 


claimed to the other at 5 p.m., “Oh, 
they’re not stopping now, are they?” 

In past years the auction has been 
a one-day event. The change this 
year to two days eliminated the need 
for a 1 p.m. to 1 a.m. stand by the 
members, which made former auctions 
drudgery in the final hours. When the 
last item was sold on Sunday after- 
noon, the members sat down to relax 
and compare results with those of 
previous auctions before tackling the 
clean-up job. Again this year the 
total profit reached $5000. And unlike 
the man who purchased a “Comfy” 
sleeping bag at the auction and had 
no idea which of his eight children 
were going to use it, the Kiwanians 
knew exactly where their proceeds 
were going. 





Almost all of the money went di- 
rectly to the Kiwanis Foundation of 
Suburban Wauwatosa for use in the 
Senior Opportunity Workshop. Ac- 
cording to Club President Leo G. 
Mileski, it would help pay salaries 
to aged workers and to regular staff 
members who find them jobs in a 
project that the club developed after 
its first auction. At that time, with 
cash in hand, the club sought ways to 
use it. Since there was a growing 
need for programs for the aged, the 
club made its decision to implement 
a resolution passed at the previous 
Kiwanis convention: “To provide 
opportunities for senior citizens to 
use their skills in constructive en- 
deavors.” “And the workshop,” said 
Leo, “does just that.” THE END 
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As rumor had it, she shoved her 


hubby off the mountain, then hurried 


of story can really sell poetry 


IFTY YEARS AGO Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond wrote a simple, undistin- 
guished lyric that became an 
immensely popular song when the 
words were set to music. The song 
was “A Perfect Day,” and soon after 
it achieved success, a story was cir- 
culated about how Mrs. Jacobs-Bond 
came to write it. It was said that 
while she and her husband were 
honeymooning in Switzerland, they 
climbed one of the Alps’ highest 
peaks. At the summit, the ecstatic 
bride threw her arms about her be- 
loved so violently that he toppled off 
into space and eternity. The bride, 
so the story went, then returned to 
her hotel and wrote “A Perfect Day.” 
This cutrageous tale began, cer- 
tainly, as a gag. Nevertheless, in 
that era of melodrama and Victorian 
romance it flourished as truth, de- 
spite Mrs. Jacobs-Bond’s disclaimers. 
Actually, she had been moved to 
write the lyric after a day spent with 
good friends that ended with the 
spectacle of a beautiful California 
sunset. She did not honeymoon in 
Europe; her husband died after an 
illness in Michigan several years 
after their marriage; and she was a 
forty-seven-year-old widow when 
she wrote the song. 

I came upon this episode recently 
while doing research for a book of 
stories behind famous poems. It was 
one of several I found that contra- 
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dict Byron’s assertion, “Truth is 
stranger than fiction.” Indeed the 
very strangeness of these fables 
seemed to make people believe them. 
So long as a dash of romance (prefer- 
ably tragic) was included, their 
authenticity was seldom questioned. 

Another story of this type con- 
cerned Laurence Hope’s Indian Love 
Lyrics, a volume that spawned the 
famous Kashmiri Song (“Pale hands 
I loved beside the Shalimar”). Lau- 
rence Hope was the pseudonym of 
Adele Florence Cory Nicolson, the 
daughter of a British Army officer 
stationed in India. In 1889 she mar- 
ried Colonel, later General, Nicolson, 
who was once an aide-de-camp to 
Queen Victoria. The couple lived at 
Madras. 

Circumscribed as she was by her 
husband’s military status and the so- 
cial codes that governed British 
Colonial life in India, it was not sur- 
prising that she should stipulate that 
her lush, romantic poems be pub- 
lished under a pen name. Neverthe- 
less, the use of the pseudonym 
appears to have led to the very 
conclusions that the poetess hoped 
they would prevent, for it was 
quickly divined that Laurence Hope 
was a woman and it was further re- 
ported in her poems that the lady 
was telling of her secret love for an 
Indian prince. As the legend has it, 
this dangerous romance was con- 


By RALPH H. WOODS 


ducted clandestinely when she dis- 
guised herself as a native woman, 
and the prince appeared at their ren- 
dezvous dressed as a commoner. 
After months of hazardous trysts, the 
prince’s father discovered the affair 
and put an end to it by threatening 
to expose them both and to send his 
son into exile. The heart-broken 
lovers parted forever. 

The story, as it was told in 19th 
century drawing rooms, did not end 
there, however. It was said that the 
love-stricken, faithless wife sent her 
passionate poems secretly to London 
for publication under the name of 
Laurence Hope, but that her husband 
eventually learned about them and 
the “Golden Eyes” celebrated in the 
lyrics. This discovery came when 
General Nicolson was ill, and the 
shock of it caused his death shortly 
thereafter. The tale ends tragically, 
as usual, several weeks later with the 
remorseful wife standing over her 
late husband’s grave, lifting his serv- 
ice revolver to her head, and pulling 
the trigger. 

As is customary with such fables, 
the seed of truth is there—in this case 
somewhat more than a seed. It is 
true, for example, that Mrs. Nicolson 
did end her own life, apparently out 
of grief over the loss of her husband. 
She swallowed perchloride of mer- 
cury two months after his death (but 
not in the cemetery). Nevertheless, 
the rest of the story is largely hokum. 
It is most improbable that General 
Nicolson did not know about his 
wife’s poems, or that she made any 
effort to conceal them from him. Her 
picture, accompanied by her married 
name and reference to the poems, 
appeared in at least one literary 
periodical several months before her 
husband died. Her first volume of 
poems, The Garden of Karma and 
Other Love Lyrics from India, was 
published in 1901, three years before 
(see STRANGER THAN TRUTH page 43) 
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American executives believe that business 


Pitaue til save their time and 
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their firms’ money. A¢ a result companies now own more 


aircraft than do the combined US armed services 


BUSINESS. 
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BEECHCRAFT QUEEN AIR 


THE INNOCENT DAYS following the 
great scientific discoveries of 
World War II, fanciful predictions 
were made. One was that within a 
generation or two, along with an 
auto, the typical American family 
would have in its garage some type 
of personal aircraft—vertijet, heli- 
copter, or detachable-wing you- 
name-it. Time has proved this 
prognastication premature, and pos- 
sibly far-fetched, but in one segment 
of our society the airplane has taken 
a surprising stride toward such uni- 
versality. Businessmen by the 
thousands have suddenly decided 
that along with computers, dictation 
equipment, and similar newly emer- 
gent innovations, they need still an- 
other to prosper: an airplane. 


24 


So many have made this decision, 
in fact, that were Karl Marx’ predic- 
tion of class warfare to be realized, 
business would have an edge over the 
military—in numbers of aircraft, at 
least. There are 28,000 business air- 
craft in the United States, more than 
are owned by the combined armed 
services. In flying time this fleet out- 
strips all US domestic airlines, 6.1 
million hours to approximately 4 
million. A few firms own even more 
aircraft than do entire small airlines. 
General Motors and subsidiaries, for 
example, have two dozen multi- 
engine craft alone, and Cities Service 
has thirty different types. 

Until recently, venerable LaGuar- 
dia Field was unchallenged in the 
New York area as number two in op- 
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PIPER SUPER CUB 


erations volume, behind Idlewild. 
Now on some days LaGuardia slips 
to third, behind Teterboro, New Jer- 
sey, a business and private-plane 
base. In New York, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, and other metropolitan re- 
gions, millions of dollars are being 
poured into airports used almost ex- 
clusively by business and private 
planes. And comedians referring to 
tank towns have had to recheck their 
locales. In their old favorite Keokuk, 
Iowa, for one, there’s an impressive 
new airport with $1 million worth of 
business-owned aircraft on its run- 
ways. 

In contrast to the first-known 
business flier, gelatin tycoon Charles 
B. Knox, who bought a dirigible with 
a 5-horsepower engine in 1905, many 
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AERO COMMANDER 


businessmen are now jet-propelled. 
Bearing magnate Henry H. Timken, 
Jr., for instance, bought a 410-mile- 
an-hour Morane Saulnier jet in 1958. 
General Electric owns a French 
Caravelle, and Continental Can, 
Corning Glass, Hercules Powder, and 
other companies have ordered the 
550-mile-an-hour JetStar, a _ ten- 
passenger, four-jet plane now being 
built by Lockheed Aircraft. At least 
two other business jets and six 
turbo-prop models also are in the 
operational or order-taking stage at 
this time. 

Pilot employment and _ training 
agencies are thriving. So are interior 
decorating and modification firms for 
aircraft, nationwide business-plane 
brokerages, an executive catering 
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service, and similarly once-insignifi- 
cant or non-existent businesses. 

Why this sudden corporate rush 
into the wild blue yonder? 

Minority stockholders, motivation 
researchers, and students of snob- 
bery no doubt have their own ideas, 
many of them irreverent. Like coun- 
try-club or hunting-lodge privileges, 
for example, or a corner office with 
TV, refrigerator-bar, and private 
washroom, an airplane on 24-hour 
call can be a comfortable symbol of 
status in the corporate pecking order. 
Then, too, it’s a practical tax dodge, 
a useful weapon when raiding other 
firms’ executive talent, and the “sign 
of a progressive company.” Like few 
other perquisites, it’s an elegant in- 
vitation to joie de vivre on occasion 
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CESSNA 210 


comparable to such last outposts of 
Roman revelry as Aristotle Onassis’ 
yacht. 

Indeed, reports of liquid hours 
aloft between meetings, or hunting 
and fishing trips in company planes, 
now and then do enliven conversa- 
tion at executive clubs. Oilman John 
Mecom did spend $90,000 beautifying 
the interior of his Convair, and plush 
aircraft periodically seem to congre- 
gate for such crucial business affairs 
as the World Series or the Texas- 
Oklahoma football game. 

But a good case can be made—and 
is made in every stockholder meeting 
where the subject comes up—that 
where purchase of aircraft is con- 
cerned, frivolous motives are usually 
not only secondary, but an exception. 








For one thing, the four-engine flying 
country club, spectacular though 
each is, is hardly significant in the 
overall census: Only one-fourth of 
all business aircraft have more than 
one engine. Most of these are small 
light twins seating four to eight per- 
sons. And rather than Big Business, 
according to the Federal Aviation 
Authority, it is small and medium- 
size enterprise that is largely re- 
sponsible for the corporate flying 
explosion 


SrverAL SOLID motivations underlie 
the boom. One clearly is the general 
war-hastened coming of age of flying, 
in speed, safety, and public accept- 
ance. Another is the relative scarcity 
of experienced top management and 
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PIPER APACHE 


the dollar value of their time. Ac- 
cording to octogenarian William 
Piper, father of the famed Piper Cub, 
“Wages have become so high com- 
panies can’t afford to send a man 
traveling in a slow contrivance.” 

In addition, our industrial complex 
has changed, through decentraliza- 
tion and response to the population 
explosion. Since-1940 one-third of all 
new plants have been built in or near 
small towns. Nevertheless each is 
a homing or departure point for 
customers, suppliers, headquarters 
management, and others. 

Thomas J. Watson, Jr., chairman 
of International Business Machines 
Corporation, an early advocate of 
decentralization; says: “Weakness in 
inter-plant communications would 


hamper us severely. In the early 50's, 
we quickly became convinced of both 
the necessity and the wisdom of em- 
barking on a corporate aircraft pro- 
gram.” 

On occasion companies have used 
aircraft to help them expand without 
significant addition of personnel. Five 
years ago Allbritton Engineering 
Corporation of Bryan, Texas, a fast- 
growing aluminum window-maker, 
was faced with the need (and withou 
the budget) for three new salesmen. 
Purchase of a twin-engine Cessnéz 
solved its problem. It has since ir 
creased the number of states cover: 
fivefold and has more than doubk 
sales volume. J. E. Murphy, pres 
dent of American Reliable Insurance 
Company of Minneapolis, which has 
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AGGIO-DOUGLAS (FLYING) 


spread operations from one into a 
dozen states in a decade, says: 
“Without the use of a company plane 
we could never have expanded so 
effectively.” 

Gaps in airline service also play a 
role. Of 6400 airfields in the nation, 
less than one-tenth are served by 
scheduled airlines. At that, getting 
to many airfields entails time-con- 
suming, energy-sapping line-to-line 
transfers—or, in large cities, traffic 
tie-ups and delays in and out of ma- 
jor terminals. Yet in Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee, and other cities, 
business planes can use waterfront 
landing strips that are virtually 
downtown. The increasingly popular 
light twin planes don’t even require a 
paved runway, so flexibility and sav- 
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ings in time can be tremendous. And, 
surprisingly, patronage of airlines 
usually continues at a high level. 
Small, slow planes become feeders 
for fast airlines on long trips. 

A plane also facilitates on-the-spot 
inspections and meetings and allows 
potential buyers to reach the site of 
heavy equipment, which is not easily 
moved, and real estate, which is not 
movable at all. It carries manage- 
ment and technical experts to the 
scene of potential or actual trouble 
before a problem becomes a disaster 
—an “emergency-alert capability,” 
according to W. A. Pulver, Lockheed 
Aircraft vice president, “which has 
led to a demand for faster business 
planes, such as jets and turbo-props.” 

For these reasons there are few in- 
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dustries in which some firm is not 
operating its own aircraft. Merritt, 
Chapman, and Scott Corporation, the 
New York-based builder of the 
Mackinac Bridge, Norfolk-Newport 
News Tunnel, and similar projects 
has operated a plane from Teterboro 
Airport since 1954. Shell Oil Com- 
pany, which helped pioneer business 
flying with the purchase of a Fokker 
Tri-Motor in 1928, uses some fifty- 
five aircraft for jobs ranging from 
oilfield exploration, pipeline patrol, 
and airlifting of engineering and geo- 
logical teams, to flying executives and 
sales personnel on travel assign- 
ments. 

A distinguishing characteristic of 
modein business flying is its democ- 
ratization. Though a few firms have 











planes reserved for top management 
(General Motors, for example, keeps 
one on call for its president), most 
now are available to any employee 
whose mission is deemed important 
enough. 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
uses a small Cessna not only for ex- 
ecutive transportation but also for 
forest area reconnaissance. Pepsi- 
Cola uses a Fairchild Friendship for 
‘making the rounds of bottlers. 
(Coca-Cola’s choice is a Convair 440, 
which has a private office with desk, 
reclining swivel chair, three-seat 
sofa, and two lavatories). Canadian 
Javelin Limited and its subsidiary, 
Inter-American Minerals Corpora- 
tion, maintain a DC-4 for trips to 
South America (in the ostentatious 
comfort of a split-level living room, 
dining room with chandelier and 
hardwood table and chairs, and bed- 
room with hi-fi). Even the Los An- 
geles Dodgers have their own DC-6 
for game-to-game transportation. 

Dr. Harry E. Rollings of Savannah, 
Georgia, whose practice requires him 
to visit a string of islands off the 
coast, flies his own Piper Apache. 
The Manger Hotel Chain has its own 
Cessna Skylane. Arthur Godfrey, 
Gene Autry, Edgar Bergen, Robert 
Taylor, Robert Cummings, and other 
entertainers also fly their own light 
aircraft. 


W ume rue corporate fleet increases 
by some 12 per cent each year, a 
firm’s decision to join the business 
flying fraternity is rarely reached 
without pain. Among the first con- 
cerns of a prospective buyer is a siz- 
able capital outlay, by almost any 
comptroller’s standards. 

Asix-passenger, 250-mile-an-hour, 
light twin may cost $60,000 or more. 
A pressurized plane such as the Con- 
vair, which flies higher and faster 
(325 miles an hour), costs $400,000 
and up (including electronic gear). 
With radar and electronic naviga- 
tional equipment, the new twin- 
engine turbo-prop Fairchild Friend- 
ships cost $900,000, and Grumman 
Gulfstreams cost $1.2 million. Lock- 
heed’s JetStar carries an even higher 
price, nearly $1.5 million with equip- 
ment. About the cheapest new 
machine is the two-place, 130-mile- 
an-hour Piper Colt, selling for $4995. 
Smaller planes are by far the largest 
sellers. Hence the predominance of 
four firms in the business field: 
Cessna, Beech, Piper, and Aero De- 
sign, all light-plane makers. 

As in the automobile business, 
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price depends heavily on accessories. 
Aside from interiors, on which it is 
shockingly easy to spend $50,000 to 
$100,000 in a large craft, radar may 
cost at least $14,000 for a light plane, 
$30,000 for larger ones. An automatic 
pilot costs at least $4000, a radio rig 
upwards of $2000 for light twin-en- 
gine planes, and as much as $100,000 
in larger aircraft. 

To regulate the use of such flying 
capital assets, most large firms have 
an aviation department, with a for- 
mer officer or airlines captain at its 
head. Use and maintenance of planes 
is controlled by an aircraft policy 
committee. Corporate pilots have 
junior executive salary and status. 
In small firms, engineers or other 
executives may be their own pilots 
(leading aircraft-makers now offer 
learn-while-you-fly plans for this 
purpose). 

A few spectacular crashes, such as 
one that wiped out almost the entire 
top echelon of Crane Company, have 
disturbed some air-minded manage- 
ments. On the whole, however, de- 
spite considerable room for improve- 
ment, the safety record of business 
planes is good: a passenger fatality 
rate of 1.12 per 100,000 flying hours, 
compared to 3.78 for the airlines; and 
.7 per million passenger miles com- 
pared to 2.7 for autos. 

Some companies’ records are ex- 
ceptional. Parker Pen, for one, has 
flown its planes 2.5 million miles 
without an accident. As a precaution, 
many have restrictions on the num- 
ber of executives who may ride in a 
plane or train at the same time. U. S. 
Steel, for one, allows no more than 
ten passengers aboard each company 
plane. 

Not all business aircraft are new. 
Airplanes are noted for their lon- 
gevity, and someone always seems to 
be waiting for a used one, including 
businessmen. Almost three hundred 
of the Old Reliable, the Douglas 
DC-3, most valued at $100,000 or 
more each, still serve business. Even 
reconverted World War II bombers 
remain popular, particularly twin- 
engine craft such as B-23s, B-25s, 
and B-26s. So brisk was the demand 
for 365-mile-an-hour B-26s, which 
for a time were America’s fastest 
medium bombers, that Douglas Air- 
craft licensed a Van Nuys, Califor- 
nia firm, On Mark Engineering 
Company, to rename the plane the 
Marksman and adapt it for business 
use. 

Old planes often need face-lifting, 
and the need has generated a new 





industry of aircraft modification 
firms. What designers and enginee:s 
can do with a tired old carcass s 
frequently astonishing. Shortly aft«r 
V-J Day, for example, the late Co - 
onel Robert R. McCormick, irre- 
pressible publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune, turned a B-17 Flying Fort- 
ress over to the AiResearch Division 
of Garrett Corporation in Los An- 
geles. When the plane was returned, 
it had two plush chairs and a circuler 
picture window in the nose compart- 
ment, and seven-foot beds in the 
bomb bay. 

Similarly, the growth of big-op- 
erator airplane brokerage houses has 
been striking in recent years. Succes- 
sive floods of war surplus aircraft, 
used civilian planes, and phased-out 
airliners have made the job of get- 
ting buyer and seller together a 
complex, demanding, and profitable 
business. Currently dominant in the 
field are Frederick B. Ayer Asso- 
ciates, William G. Wold Associates, 
and Atlas Corporation’s The Babb 
Company, all operated by former 
pilots. Typical is 6-foot 34-inch, 33- 
year-old, Harvard-educated Freder- 
ick B. Ayer. A former light plane 
enthusiast who started with $600 in 
capital, he keeps a file card on all 
US civilian multi-engine aircraft, 
and even combs former jungle air- 
bases for salvagable planes. His office 
reception room is a replica of a 
Convair cabin. Even some aircraft 
builders and airlines can’t match the 
financing and leasing arrangements 
he can muster. Several months ago, 
for example, he bought American 
Airlines’ entire DC-6 fleet, valued at 
about $55 million. 


Whrs sucu startling growth already 
behind it, where will the business- 
flying boom end? 

Thus far, according to industry and 
Federal Aviation Authority fore- 
casts, it is difficult to determine. Re- 
markable as the last decade was, the 
next may even exceed it. Only 10 
per cent of the firms that could use 
a company plane now do so, one sur- 
vey showed. By 1965, according to 
the Curtis Report on Aviation, the 
flying time of business craft will be 
half again that of today—and by 1975 
there'll be twice as many company 
planes as now. “The Soaring Sixties,” 
light-plane manufacturers call this 
decade, and they’re optimistic. 

As one of them put it: “In our 
business, it is early morning, and 
the sun is shining, and it’s getting 
brighter every moment.” THE END 
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IWANIS INTERNATIONAL has been 
in existence for forty-six years. 
For forty-five of those years its clubs 
have been composed of both Cana- 
dians and Americans. Of all people, 
Kiwanians know that neither Canada 
nor the United States can fulfill its 
destiny in isolation from the other. 
Of all people, Kiwanians know that 
neither nation can make its whole 
contribution to freedom except in 
partnership with the other. 
Embracing the greater part of the 
continent of North America is the 
United States, a powerful nation, 
strong economically, which in less 
than twenty-five years has assumed 
world responsibility. Adjacent to it 
is Canada, with one-tenth of its 
population, but no less unselfish over 
the years in the defense of justice and 
freedom and in the provision of as- 
sistance to needy people everywhere. 
These two nations were not always 
as amicable as they are now. In the 
early days we had our conflicts, some 
of them bitter and violent. But both 





This article is adapted from an ad- 
dress given at the Toronto conven- 
tion last July. 
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By JOHN G. DIEFENBAKER 


Prime Minister of Canada 


nations have suffered bigger wounds 
since 1812. Time has been kind to us 
in our relationship with one another. 

Today there is a spirit of unity. We 
have our constitutional differences, 
but we are joint heirs; we are 
joint heirs of British freedom. Your 
shrines are our shrines; our shrines, 
yours—Westminster Hall, Independ- 
ence Hall, Mount Vernon. We are the 
joint heirs to the Magna Charta and 
the Bill of Rights. Our parliamentary 
institutions and jurisprudence are a 
common heritage. The lives of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln are a part of our 
heritage. Your Declaration of Inde- 
pendence embodies those principles 
that today are accepted as eternal. 
You gave us the Federal system of 
Government modified to meet Cana- 
dian needs. Indeed, without it con- 
federation might well have proven 
impossible. 

Canada’s relation to Great Britain 
is sometimes not understood. We are 
an independent, autonomous nation 
with a commonwealth composed and 
comprised of people of all races and 
colors. We contribute nothing in 
taxes or otherwise to the mainte- 
nance of the monarchy. In the late 
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18th century, you took your course 
by revolution; we followed ours by 
evolution. And in the light of events, 
both of us were right. Now, in 1961, 
our two nations, spiritual debtors to 
the old world, have become, you in 
the United States on a world-wide 
basis, we on a lesser basis but inter- 
nationally as well, the trustees of the 
Spirit of Liberty for all mankind. 

We have our differences. We have 
our misunderstandings. There are 
those who assume, as if it were an 
article of faith, that the weaker na- 
tion must always support and advo- 
cate the courses of action adopted by 
the stronger, or on the other extreme, 
that disagreement should be the au- 
tomatic response. Kiwanis has done 
much to refute both of these ex- 
tremes, to strengthen friendship and 
understanding between our coun- 
tries, to bring about the commemora- 
tion of outstanding historic events. 
Kiwanis erected a memorial in 1935 
in commemoration of the Rush-Bagot 
Agreement of 1817 and has put up 
along our borders thirty-two other 
peace markers since then. 

More citizens and capital cross over 
that border than over any other bor- 
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der between two nations. As traders 
Canada purchased from the United 
States in 1960 $679,000,000 more in 
commodities than the United States 
purchased from us. You speak of 
your imbalance of payments prob- 
lem in the United States. I say to 
you that such an imbalance cannot 
continue indefinitely. 

We admire what our neighbor na- 
tion has done, building a great nation, 
strong, independent, free, founded on 
the principles of freedom. We, too, 
are building a great nation on the 
northern half of this continent. We 
have no intention of forcing the 
growth of an artificial nationalism 
divorced from what is best for the 
rest of the world. We are determined, 
however, that Canadianism will not 
be submerged, that it will survive, 
and that it will flourish. We believe 
that in this nation, as citizens of an 
independent country, with historic 
British and French roots, with the 
racial characteristics peculiar to our 
nation, we can be different from 
Americans without having differ- 
ences with Americans. 

Some define this attitude as anti- 
Americanism. We assert that it is not 
anti-American for Canadians to be 
concerned about their interests and 
to insist that they shall not be deter- 
mined by any other nation. We say 
that while welcoming American in- 
vestments—and just as British in- 
vestment built up the United States 
during the dark days of the ’60’s and 
70's and '80’s—we welcome Ameri- 
can investment, but we contend that 
it is not anti-American for us to ask 
that United States firms with sub- 
sidiaries in Canada conduct their 
businesses with due regard to Cana- 
dian interests. We believe that it is 
not anti-American for Canadians to 
wish to make their own decisions in 
international affairs rather than be- 
ing the unquestioning followers of the 
views of other nations. 


‘Tuer are oTHER misunderstandings. 
I refer to some viewpoints expressed 
in the United States relative to 
Canada’s attitude to Cuba. We are as 
concerned as any government any- 
where over the communistic trends 
of the Cuban government. But we 
have endeavored to maintain trade 
relations with various countries 
whose philosophies are repugnant to 
us; and when we did so, how many 
people realized that the course we 
followed was followed by all the 
NATO nations other than the United 
States? Someone said to me that in 
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continuing to trade with Cuba we 
were profiting at the expense of the 
American people. The United States 
placed an embargo on trade with 
Cuba in October 1960. Your export 
trade amounted to 535 million dollars 
a year. Our trade with Cuba amounts 
today to between ten and fifteen mil- 
lion dollars a year; and the volume of 
United States exports to Cuba, since 
October 1960, according to the latest 
figures, remained greater than Ca- 
nadian exports to Cuba. 

These are things that must be 
spoken of, for uncertainty spells dif- 
ficulty. We have banned the export 
of strategic and military materials to 
Cuba as we do to all areas of insta- 
bility. We shall not allow Canada to 
be used as a back door for the evasion 
of controls that the United States 
government has seen fit to impose on 
its nationals. 

We are concerned in everything 
pertaining to this hemisphere. We 
welcome the constructive proposals 
of President Kennedy in the “Alli- 
ance for Progress.” We believe it is 
necessary to assist countries in 
Latin-America to raise their stand- 
ards before they come under the in- 
fluence that becomes inescapable, the 
contamination of Communist propa- 
ganda. The abyss of affluence that 
divides people in the underdeveloped 
countries is often immense. There 
is nothing that can mobilize com- 
munism more than our failure to 
discharge our responsibility to un- 
derprivileged nations. Today the 
world cannot exist half rich and half 
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Iw rue Frevp of defense, Canada and 
the United States have a close and 
effective partnership, based on mu- 
tual respect of each other’s sov- 
ereignty. Following the visit of the 
President of the United States and as 
an example of defense cooperation 
and production sharing, we have en- 
tered into a potential agreement 
whereby the Royal Canadian Air 
Force will take over the Pinetree 
radar line, which defends our homes 
and without which your homes could 
not be defended. The Pinetree line 
has hitherto been the responsibility 
of the United. States. Canadian 
squadrons assigned to NORAD will 
be provided with sixty-six aircraft 
of the F-101B variety, and the two 
countries will jointly finance pro- 
curement in Canada of a significant 
number of aircraft for our NATO 
partners. Joined together in NATO, 
we are united in NORAD. What we 


are doing makes not only an impor. 
tant contribution to the security o° 
North America, but to the Europea, 
area of NATO as well. 

I have heard it said that Canad: 
wants to remove itself from its de- 
fense commitments. There is a vo 
ciferous minority who plead fo- 
neutrality on the part of Canada. Bu: 
I have no ear for the lullabies of the 
neutralists, nor do the overwhelmin;: 
majority of my fellow Canadians 
Until we attain a measure of dis- 
armament, which at the momen 
‘seems far off, we in the free world 
must maintain and perfect our de- 
fenses. 

Canada neutralist? Canada’s rec- 
ord in two World Wars, when free- 
dom was at stake, gives the answer. 
We voluntarily declared war in Au- 
gust 1914 and in September 1939, 
when liberty was at stake. Canada 
neutralist? One hundred thousand 
Canadians made the supreme sacri- 
fice in two World Wars. May I give 
you an understanding of the degree 
of our sacrifice. In the first great war, 
with a population of less than eight 
and a half million, the number of Ca- 
nadians who made the supreme sac- 
rifice exceeded the number of those 
who died in the armed forces of the 
United States. 

There is no neutralism when free- 
dom is at stake! 

Freedom is still at stake. I was in 
San Francisco in 1945 at the time the 
United Nations was born. I heard 
Molotov say that never again would 
freedom be challenged. Who would 
have thought of the changes that 
have taken place in Africa? Who 
would have predicted what has hap- 
pened in Laos and the Congo and 
South Vietnam and Cuba? The only 
reason that liberty lives today is be- 
cause the western nations joined to- 
gether in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. It is necessary to re- 
member this fact because with re- 
peated crises such as we have had 
since 1945, it is human nature to be- 
come complacent and apathetic. 

What of today? The world horizon 
is once more darkened by the threats 
of Communist activity and intran- 
sigence. We have had smiles from 
Khrushchev followed by sneers and 
threats. The Communists in Laos 
profess to support neutrality and in- 
dependence but they are doing 
everything they can to prevent the 
International Commission from se- 
curing those objectives. In the Congo 
they have endeavored to weaken 
international action. 
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The United States, the United 
<ingdom, and Canada have tried to 
secure an outlawing of the testing of 
nuclear weapons. Three years of 
work on that treaty ended with the 
U.S.S.R. refusing to accept an ef- 
fective system of inspection. Mr. 
Khrushchev has repeatedly endeav- 
ored to destroy the United Na- 
tions, having found he cannot control 
it. Disarmament negotiations are 
stalled, as negotiations with the So- 
viets have come to mean negation, 
delay, frustration of the hopes for 
peace among mankind. The Soviets 
ask us to set aside NATO and 
SEATO and CENTO. In the last few 
months Khrushchev has become 
more threatening, and the free world 
today faces its most grave and peri- 
lous crisis since 1945. Khrushchev 
has stated that in the absence of 
agreement with the West, the 
U.S.S.R. will sign a separate treaty 
with East Germany before the end of 
the year and turn over regional con- 
trol of the access routes to Berlin to 
East Germany. If he succeeds in this, 
he will have made puppets of the 
people of West Berlin. 

I mentioned earlier what Kiwanis 
had done in building citizenship and 
good international relations, build- 
ing faith in our institutions, courage 
in the things in which we believe, and 
calm determination. We in Canada 
believe, your President believes, the 
Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom believes, that Khrushchev must 
not be permitted to underestimate 
the determination of the West to pre- 
serve the freedom of the people of 
West Berlin, nor should he lull him- 
self into the belief that the West is 
divided, decadent, and lacking in 
common purpose and dedication. 

We are not going to allow it. The 
visit of your President with Mr. 
Khrushchev, the earlier visits by the 
Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom, and the determination ex- 
pressed by free world leaders should 
make him aware that he will not be 
allowed to devour one of freedom’s 
outposts. 


In rakrnc our sTAND, however, we 
must avoid the pitfalls of weakness 
or unreasonable rigidity. This is a 
time for calm judgment. We must 
overlook no avenue for peace. We 
must seek for agreement, but not 
agreement based on appeasement or 
sacrifice of the pledged word. I speak 
for the Canadian people when I say 
that we shall be tenacious in our 
stand. The Soviet use of force or 
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its unilateral interference with our 
rights in Berlin will not be accepted, 
but we shall be flexible enough to 
meet changing conditions without 
sacrificing principles. 

Similar declarations have been 
made by your President; by the 
Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom, the Right Honourable Mr. 
Macmillan; and by Lord Home, the 
British Foreign Secretary, who, last 
June, said: 

“These next six months are going 
to be one of the most difficult and 
dangerous periods through which 
this country has passed since the iast 
war.” ‘ 

That’s one thing about the British; 
they don’t panic. And a statement 
such as this carries the conviction 
of eight hundred years of world 
leadership. 

The mounting tension is reminis- 
cent ‘of the days in 1914. Those of us 
in that generation thought that our 
service had brought about peace for 
all time. It is also reminiscent of 1939. 
But there is a difference today. The 
knowledge of the horror of nuclear 
war must exert a restraining influ- 
ence on the Kremlin. 


J ust as rou from the United States 
in Kiwanis consult with Canadians, I 
think we must have the fullest and 
most continuing consultation be- 
tween Great Britain, the United 
States, France, West Germany, and 
all other NATO nations. We must 
strengthen our unity, politically and 
economically. We must have a con- 
certed policy. 

Indeed, over the years I have ad- 
vocated a declaration of the prin- 
ciples for which the free world 
stands. I saw the need for it in Asia. 
We have left the interpretation of the 
things for which we stand to the 
enemies of freedom. 

What would such a declaration do? 
I ask you to go back to the days of 
war when Roosevelt and Churchill 
met and brought forth the Atlantic 
Charter. We, too, need a declara- 
tion. One of the ideals and purposes 
in that declaration, if we are to meet 
the onrush of communism over the 
world, is that we disavow the practice 
of discrimination based on color and 
race. We have tried to do that. Last 
year, one year ago, a statute was 
passed in the Canadian Parliament 
under which fundamental and per- 
sonal freedoms are declared to be the 
right of every Canadian. They cannot 
be interfered with under statute or 
under law. There shall be no dis- 


crimination based on race, national 
origin, religion, color, or sex. 

Khrushchev recently made a dec- 
laration. He has announced a new 
Soviet program which, to use his 
words, “will bring about socialism 
everywhere in the world.” 

To counteract the Communist 
campaign, the western democracies 
must, by word and deed, demonstrate 
to the emerging and oncoming na- 
tions that we are going to assist them 
to raise their standards. We must 
demonstrate that the best hope of 
self-development and self-fulfillment 
and self-expression by any nation is 
through the scrupulous regard for 
the rights and the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, respect for the rule of law, 
and by the establishment of free po- 
litical and social systems responsible 
to the requirements and will of the 
people. I believe, too, that we must 
mobilize that faith in God which in- 
spired the pilgrim fathers and the 
early French pioneers of Canada and 
the signers of your Declaration of 
Independence. They would not have 
survived if they had not had faith in 
spiritual things. 

But, however ominous the threats 
of communism, I believe with all my 
heart that if the free nations remain 
unified and powerful in their de- 
fenses and are armed with the sword 
of the spirit, freedom will live. 

We have a joint heritage. We must 
maintain unity with France and West 
Germany and Great Britain and the 
other nations of the Western Alli- 
ance. The cement is weakening, be- 
cause continued threats followed by 
dissipation of those threats ulti- 
mately softens the concrete that 
binds nations together. 

What of the future? Communists 
believe that their cause will triumph 
because the rules of history so 
decree. Communists believe that the 
course of history is determined by 
immutable laws discovered by Karl 
Marx. We believe that man, under 
God’s providence, can shape the 
future in freedom! We recognize 
human fallibility. We hold in respect 
the right of dissent. 

Our beliefs were powerful in two 
World Wars. The alternatives before 
mankind today were expressed in 
the words of President Kennedy 
when he said in his inaugural ad- 
dress: “Man holds in his mortal 
hands the power to abolish all forms 
of human poverty and all forms of 
human life.” 

That’s the challenge to build re- 
sponsible citizenship. THE END 
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Working for the Community Chest, one begins to realize 


how tax-collectors feel. The author, whose story 


is based on personal experience, prefers to remain anonymous 


S I MOUNTED the unfamiliar steps, 

I thought: “Why does it always 

have to be at the last minute? I knew 

I had to do this six weeks ago. Why 

didn’t I do it then? Or at least part 

of it? Now, I have work I should be 
doing at home and instead... .” 

I punched at the doorbell savagely, 
angry at my own procrastination but 
eagerly seeking a rationale to excuse 
it as I watched for the door to open. 
I found myself hoping no one would 
be at home so I could write self- 
righteously on the card I held in.my 
hand: “Apparently out of town on 
extended trip. No one answered after 
repeated calls.” 

Repeated calls! This was the first 
time, and in view of the imminent 
deadline, it would also be the last. 
But who would know that? After all, 
I hadn’t wanted this job. I had been 
conned into it because no one else 
would take it, and I couldn’t say, 
“No.” 

I practiced it standing there on that 
strange porch. “No,” I said. “No, no.” 
That, I thought, is an art—an art re- 
quiring assiduous practice and the 
application of strong will. Look at 
Tabor or Johnson or Pickering or 
Samuels. Any one of them could have 
done this job a great deal more easily 
than I. They were in town all the 
time, never brought work home at 
night, paid great lip service to their 
profound community spirit. Where 
were they when the jobs were being 
passed out? 

I gave the bell one last punch and 
turned hopefully to leave the porch 
when the door opened behind me. 
The portly figure of Harold Bradley 
was framed in the darkened door- 
way, squinting at me. Although I 
lived just down the block, I didn’t 
know him at all well. I knew he was 
the comptroller of a small manu- 
facturing concern on the edge of 
town, that he liked gardening, and 
that he played lousy bridge. 

“I’m sorry to bother you, Harold,” 
I said, “but could I come in for a 
minute. I’m collecting for the Com- 
munity Chest in this block, and the 
time is getting rather short.” 

He pulled the door open and 
stepped aside. 

“Sure,” he said, with a feeble note 
of cordiality. “Come right in.” 

He waved me into the living room, 


to the right of the front door. To the 
left, I could see Emma Bradley in a 
darkened family room watching tele - 
vision. From the way Harold squinted 
at the light, I knew he’d been watch- 
ing also. 

“Hey, Emma,” he called, too loudly, 
“can you come in a minute?” 

She came, glaring balefully at him 
and then looking back over her 
shoulder at the TV set. 

“We were watching one of those 
mystery plays,” Bradley said, half 
apologetically. “Wasn’t much good, 
was it Emma?” 

“I liked it,” she said curtly. “Do 
you need me?” She hadn’t turned off 
the set, and she was quite obviously 
listening to the sound. 

“Look,” I said, “I won’t keep you 
a minute. I'd just like to get your 
regular contribution to the Com- 
munity Chest—and maybe a little 
extra this year if you can see your 
way. I think you know all the local 
agencies it supports. Some of them 
are in real trouble, and we need 
support very badly this year. Costs 
have gone up on everything, and we 
didn’t make our quota last year or the 
year before that. So we’d appreciate 
your help.” 

“Sure, sure,” said Bradley quickly. 
“I never begrudge help to the Com- 
munity Chest. As a matter of fact, I 
try to do my part for all the worth- 
while charities that dun me for 
money each year.” He wiped his 
brow in a gesture of resignation. 
“And there seem to be more of them 
every year.” 

Bradley turned to his wife. 

“Get him the usual, will you dear?” 
he said. 

Emma departed gratefully to the 
TV room to forage in her purse. 

“That comes out of her budget,” 
Bradley told me gratuitously. 

I covered my irritation by writing 
furiously on a contributor’s card. By 
the time Emma returned, I had filled 
in everything but the amount of the 
contribution. 

She handed her husband a bill. 
Bradley dug into his pocket, pro- 
duced another bill, and handed them 
both to me. 

“What the heck,” he said, “we can 
double the ante this year since you re 
in trouble.” 

“Many thanks,” I responded, then 
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opped incredulously as I looked at 

.e money in order to complete the 

urd. He had given me two one-dollar 

ills! 

I must have goggled at them be- 

suse he said, defensively: “We get 
dunned so many times for so many 
things every year that I’ve adopted 
a standard policy: I give ’em all a 
buck and let it go at that. That way, 
nobody can complain.” 

“But this isn’t just any charity.” I 
found my voice rising and hauled it 
back into register with an effort. 
“This is the only fund-raising drive 
for almost every local agency that 
makes this town good to live in.” 

I felt a little foolish. A minute ago 
I had been angry at myself for accept- 
ing this job. Now I was angry at this 
pompous little man for not support- 
ing the work I’d just taken on so re- 
luctantly. Abruptly I filled out the 
rest of the card, broke it along the 
perforation, and handed him his 
receipt. 

“Thank you, Harold,” I said. “We 
appreciate your help.” 

“Sure, sure, sure,” he said, cocking 
an ear at the television room as he 
closed the door quickly behind me. 


Heten Anverson looked harassed. 
There were lights on in the Ander- 
son home from top to bottom, and I 
saw her come down from upstairs to 
answer the door. She was wearing an 
apron and was barefoot. I could see 
her lips moving through the front 
door glass as she switched on the 
porch light, peered out at me, then 
opened the door. 

“Hello,” she said, in a questioning 
tone. 

“I can see I picked a terrible time, 
Helen,” I told her, “but I’m collecting 
for the Community Chest and the 
deadline is tomorrow... .” 

She opened the door wide. 

“Come on in. With this menagerie 
in action you couldn’t possibly find a 
good time, anyway.” 

From upstairs, I could hear her 
children’s insistent voices. 

“Maybe if I came back later?” 

“No. This is normal. It happens 
every night. I just wish Jack were 
here once in awhile. . . .” 

Jack Anderson was a salesman 
who spent five days a week on the 
road, almost every week in the year. 
He was an outgoing, gregarious sort 
of man with the salesman’s penchant 
for over-statement and over-hearti- 
ness. But I liked him. 

“I won’t keep you a minute, Helen. 
I just stopped by to collect your 
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Community Chest contribution.” 
“Oh, that. Well, that’s all been 
taken care of. Jack made it at work.” 
“That was for Chicago,” I ex- 
plained. “This is for the town you live 
in.” 

She shrugged, palms out and down. 

“All I know is what Jack told me. 
He said, ‘If they come collecting for 
the Community Chest, tell them I’ve 
already given at work.’ That’s all I 
know. Those were his instructions.” 

“But, Helen,” I said, “his contribu- 
tion in Chicago didn’t do us any good 
out here. You’ve got a couple of boys 
who use the YMCA. You've got a 
girl who’s a Brownie and a couple 
of others who will be someday. These 
groups get their support from the 
local Community Chest—not the one 
in Chicago. That doesn’t help us—not 
directly, anyway.” 

She looked at me sadly and shook 
her head. 

“Honestly, I can’t do a thing about 
it. Jack said he gave more than he 
should at work and he didn’t intend 
to give any more—not this year, at 
least. We’ve had some unexpected 
expenses, you know... .” 

Her voice trailed off, and she 
looked upstairs where the calls were 
becoming louder and more insistent. 

“Maybe, if you’d come some other 
time and talk with Jack?” 

“When will he be home?” I asked. 

“Not until late Friday night.” 

“No, that won’t help. This has to 
be in day-after-tomorrow at the very 
latest.” 

She looked helplessly at me. 

“I’m sorry,” she said earnestly. 
“Honest I am. But that’s the way it 
ly 

I scribbled “gave at work” across 
the face of my card for the Andersons 
and turned toward the door. 

“It’s my fault for getting to you so 
late,” I told her. “But talk to him, 
won’t you. Tell him this Community 
Chest money is needed here at home. 
Then, maybe next year...” 

“Yes,” she said, “maybe next year.” 

She closed the door behind me and 
hurried up the stairs. 


Hanx anv Dotty Eberly are our 
bridge-playing neighbors. They were 
both at home, and I watched with a 
sigh of relief as Hank came to the 
front door. It had been a difficult and 
highly unprofitable evening thus far. 
It would be good to find myself on 
familiar ground for a change. 

Hank shook his head in mock dis- 
approval when he saw me. 
(see UNWELCOME COLLECTOR page 45) 





Illustrated by Ken Kenniston 











THREE WEEKS AT HOME ON THE RANGE 


THE TELEGRAM was an impulse acted upon. 


GOVERNOR FRANK MORRISON 


STATE CAPITOL 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


EXPECTING 100 ENGLISH-SPEAKING GERMANS 17 TO 25 FOR 
FAMILY HOME STAY JULY 22—AUGUST 12. . . HOW MANY CAN 


YOU HANDLE? 


Berore they had sent it, Miss Perry 
and Mrs. Rosner had read a recent 
article in Readers’ Digest about the 
new programs to encourage tourists 
to visit America, in which Governor 
Morrison was quoted as saying that 
his would be “the first mainland state 
to sponsor a plan to invite travelers 
from all over the world to learn what 
makes this nation great.” Both Miss 
Perry and Mrs. Rosner are on the 
board of directors of the American 
Foundation for World Youth Under- 
standing (AFWYU). And the 
AFWYU, a nonprofit organization 
that devotes itself to developing pro- 
grams of international exchange 
among youth, is always looking for 
new opportunities. 

The two women had sent the tele- 
gram on Monday, June 19. The next 
day, Tuesday, June 20, Miss Perry 
received a call from Governor Morri- 
son in Lincoln. He informed her that 
the organizational machinery for ac- 
commodating at least half of the 
young West Germans in Nebraska 
homes had already been set in mo- 
tion. Miss Perry’ and Mrs. Rosner, 
accompanied by Dr. Fred Ruth, a 
vice-consul at the West German 
Consulate in Chicago, left on the 
following day for a special meeting in 
the governor’s office in Lincoln. 

On receiving the telegram, Gover- 
nor Morrison had immediately 
thought of Kiwanis. He put in a call 
to Kiwanis Nebraska-Iowa District 
Governor Wallace Cassell, who 
listened carefully to the Governor's 
explanation of the project. When 
Governor Morrison said finally that 
he hoped Nebraska Kiwanians would 
be interested in coordinating it, 
“Tiny” Cassell answered that they 
would definitely be interested and, 
indeed, that they would almost have 
felt slighted if they hadn’t been 
asked. 

At the meeting in Lincoln on 
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BARBARA PERRY 
MAXINE ROSNER 


Wednesday, June 21, were Miss 
Perry and Mrs. Rosner, representing 
the AFWYU; Dr. Ruth, representing 
the German government; Governor 
Morrison representing the State of 
Nebraska; and Ralph Weir, a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Omaha, 
whom Tiny Cassell had appointed 
Kiwanis state project chairman. 

The general plan for all that was to 
follow was made at the meeting in 
Governor Morrison’s office. The 
German Society for International 
Youth Exchange (an organization 
similar to the AFWYU) had already 
interviewed and selected the youths 
qualified to make the trip. (The 
young West Germans paid their own 
travel expenses, so there were no 
financial problems.) The AFWYU 
was to meet the young people on 
their arrival in this country and 
conduct them to the Nebraska homes 
that were chosen for them, then later 
spend eight days with them touring 
the larger eastern cities before the 
return to West Germany. As the 
coordinating agency, the Nebraska- 
Iowa District was to provide homes 
in Nebraska for more than half the 
youths for a three-week stay. 

“In other words,” commented Mrs. 
Rosner afterwards, “the majority of 
the visitors as well as the majority of 
the time of the visit was in the hands 
of Nebraska’s Kiwanians; for all in- 
tents and purposes, the responsibility 
for the success of the visit was 
theirs.” 


As sTATE PROJECT CHAIRMAN, Ralph 
Weir—whom Miss Perry describes as 
“an indefatigable and totally unflus- 
terable man”—began the work of lo- 
cating homes among Nebraska Ki- 
wanians where the West German 
visitors would stay during the three 
weeks from July 23 to August 11. He 
sent out requests to every club presi- 
dent in the state asking that a project 


By JOSEPH EPSTEIN 


coordinator be named for each clu)), 
Each of the project coordinators wes 
to find homes among the members « f 
his club. 

In the course of describing the 
project, Ralph compared the family 
home stay with the general tour. H's 
own feelings on the matter were thet 
a general tour of America, like a gen - 
eral tour of any other country, wes 
by no means conducive to under- 
standing. A general tour of France, 
for example, would probably be 
dominated by the standby tourist at- 
tractions of Paris: certain restaur- 
ants, the Montmarte, the Eiffel 
Tower, Notre Dame Cathedral, and 
so on. Similarly, a tour of America 
would probably include only the 
cities of Washington, D.C., New York, 
perhaps Philadelphia, and, time and 
money allowing, the West Coast, 
which generally means Disneyland. 
While admitting that such trips are 
fine as sightseeing tours, Ralph feels 
they are really quite superficial in 
terms of understanding how a na- 
tion’s people live; and especially in 
the case of America, which outsiders 
often think of as a huge cornucopia 
spilling over with creature comforts, 
is it important that tourists under- 
stand how the people live. On the 
other hand, Ralph argued, by staying 
with an American family for an ex- 
tended period, a visitor can hardly 
avoid going away with a more real- 
istic view than the ordinary tourist 
attractions normally give. 

Ralph must have been convincing, 
for Nebraska Kiwanians offered 
sixty-two homes for the West Ger- 
man youths to stay in. Overjoyed by 
the good news, the directors of the 
AFWYU told Ralph that they would 
meet him with their young visitors 
in Omaha on the morning of July 22. 

The visitors flew to New York City 
where they boarded another plane to 
Chicago. From Chicago they took an 
overnight bus-ride that brought them 
to Omaha the next morning. 

There to meet them on their arrival 
were Governor Morrison, Tiny Cas- 
sell, Dr. Ruth, Ralph Weir, and the 
Kiwanis Club of Omaha. Consider- 
able advance publicity about the visit 
had brought out people from tele- 
vision, radio, and the press. After 
breakfast and a chance to freshen up, 
thirteen of the young visitors were 
picked up by their host families in 
Omaha. The remainder were flown 
on two separate flights by a private 
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ircraft donated by the Falstaff Cor- 
oration to the other twenty-one 
lebraska towns taking part in the 
roject. 

The host families were instructed 
10t to deviate from their normal liv- 
ng pattern while the visitors were 
staying with them. But with so many 
things to see and do, it was, of course, 
difficult. “By and large it would be 
fair to say that the Nebraska families 
did maintain their normal living pat- 
terns, only more so,” said Mrs. 
Rosner. 

“Three weeks seems a short time to 
get acquainted with another country 
and its people,” said Dr. Ruth of the 
West German Consulate. “But living 
in a home undoubtedly makes up for 
the lack of time, since it gives the 
visitors a chance to experience in- 
tensively the life in a nation’s basic 
unit—the family.” 


As rr TurNeD out, Nebraska proved 
an excellent place for the visit. Not 
only was it exciting in itself for the 
young visitors, being so physically 
different than most of West Ger- 
many, but they had fewer pre-con- 
ceived notions about it than about 
other places in America. 

Comparing notes after the visit 
was over, each of the visitors found 
he had a separate and unique ex- 
perience, for each had lived by the 
schedule set by his or her own host 
family. Much of the visit was de- 
termined by the particular city or 
town the visitors happened to have 
been assigned to. Those who stayed 
in Omaha, for example, saw the 
stockyards, the Joslyn Art Museum, 
and the various local industries. 
Those who stayed in Lincoln spent 
much of their time on the campus of 
the University of Nebraska, and at 
the Capitol viewing the functions of 
state government. Visitors in the 
smaller and outlying towns saw the 
large cattle and wheat ranches of 
the Nebraska plains. 

Whenever possible the host fami- 
lies catered to the particular inter- 
ests of their young guests. Rudi Ru- 
dolph, a 20-year-old printer from 
Frankfurt, West Germany was fasci- 
nated by the huge plant of the Sun 
papers, a printing outfit that pub- 
lishes several weeklies in the metro- 
politan Omaha area. So impressed 
was Rudi with his visit, he now 
hopes to live in America. “I can’t 
stay now,” he said, “because it is too 
difficult to pull up roots; but when I 
have enough money, I want to bring 
my mother and live here.” 
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Twenty-four-year-old Rolf Sat- 
tler, a young man who showed im- 
mense confidence in West Germany’s 
industrial future, was quite taken by 
the drive-in banks he saw in Lincoln. 
“We have no drive-in banks in Ger- 
many—yet!” he said, the small innu- 
endo referring to West Germany’s 
exciting post-war industrial expan- 
sion. 

But aside from the trips to mu- 
seums, universities, factories, 
ranches, and rodeos, most of the 
visitors’ time was devoted to non- 
regional American pastimes: barbe- 
cues, dances, concerts, baseball, 
swimming, and simply relaxing. 


Wouen THe THREE WEEKS were over, 
most of the host families accom- 
panied their guests to a farewell din- 
ner in Omaha planned by Governor 
Morrison, Tiny Cassell, Ralph Weir, 
and the Omaha club. At the dinner, 
Hans Walter, the coordinator from 
West Germany who had acted as an 
adviser to the group during their 
travels, said: 

“We are deeply grateful to Kiwanis 
for this wonderful opportunity that 
they have created for us. We are 
happy not only for the hospitality 
and friendship, but also for many 
other things. Many misunderstand- 
ings between all countries could be 
eliminated through a permanent pro- 
gram of this kind.” 

Governor Morrison added: “I 
can’t think of any way to describe 
this program other than saying that 
it was perfect. .. . All of Nebraska is 
proud of Kiwanis clubs across the 
state.” 

Meanwhile, when Dr. Ruth, Miss 
Perry and Mrs. Rosner met the 
young travelers on their return from 
Nebraska, they found some signifi- 
cant signs of their visit. 

“Their faces reflected the enthus- 
iasm of three wonderful weeks in 
Nebraska centered around the hos- 
pitality and warmth of their Ameri- 
can hosts,” said Dr. Ruth. “It had 
been their desire to learn more about 
this country that brought them here. 
It was understanding and friendship 
they were taking back.” 

“There were, of course, changes in 
their previous attitudes and ideas 
about the American people,” Miss 
Perry said. “But a more obvious 
change was that when they disem- 
barked from their bus they still had 
their cameras and books and suit- 
cases, only now most of them wore 
boots and cowboy hats. It was'a sight 
to behold.” THE END 










After their arrival at the Omaha 
Downtown YMCA (below ), the visitors 
were escorted by Governor Morrison, 
left, and Governor Cassell (above ) to 
the Omaha airport. From there they 
were flown to meet their host families. 









































































Aboard a plane donated for the 


project, Ralph Weir, right, 
talked with the young visitors. 
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gu YEARS HENCE when it com:s 
time to list the significant dv- 
velopments of the twentieth century, 
historians will write about the autv- 
mobile, the airplane, the telephone, 
the radio, the atom bomb, and—of 
course—the weatherman. 

The weatherman is not new. Fle 
has been with us for many centuries. 
For example, when Noah built the 
Ark, it wasn’t for pulling water 
skiers. Noah had an inside tip. The 
ranking meteorologist of that day 
had warned Noah that a cold front 
then forming over Norway would 
collide with a warm air mass moving 
up from the Dead Sea (which at that 
time was still alive), and the result 
would be some extremes of precipi- 
tation—in fact, forty days of ex- 
tremes. 

But though weather reporting 
dates back to Genesis, it did not 
come of age until a mere dozen 
years ago. Television programmers, 
searching for an act to fill the time 
interval between commercials, dis- 
covered the weatherman. 

Once discovered, the weatherman 
had to be given something to say. 
Newspapers had been scraping by for 
years with one or two pithy words to 
prophesy weather conditions, such as 
rain, or snow, or sunny, or earth- 
quake. After you've said it’s going to 
rain, the newspapers reasoned, what 
more can you add? But today it’s less 
important that it is going to rain than 
how and why it’s going to rain. After 
all, this is the age of psychological in- 
sight. 

As a result, on TV each night we 
get a detailed diagnosis of all con- 
ceivable weather that may be prowl- 
ing around the country. This may 
prove more entertaining than the one 
line newspaper comments, but it has 
played holy dickens with what was 
once regarded as polite conversation. 
For example, years ago you might 
have run into someone on a street 
corner and said: 

“Funny weather we’re having.” 

“Yeah. Looks like snow.” 

Conversation was simple in that 
bygone age, but few TV viewers now 
limit themselves to such banalities. 
A present-day discussion on the 
weather might begin something like 
this: 

“Funny weather we're having.” 

“Yeah. Did you notice that jagged 
line over the Rocky Mountains last 
night?” 

The weather map is integral to TV 
weather forecasting. In front of the 
map, with all its crayoned-in squi- 
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gles, circles, blotches, and numbers 
tands the weatherman—resolute 
<oul that he is. Originally the weath- 
erman was a squeaky-voiced scien- 
tist who babbled on endlessly about 
meteorological phenomena, sun- 
spots, storm centers, pressure areas, 
highs, lows, in-betweens, fronts, 
backs, rears—until nobody could un- 
derstand him. Today they’ve elimi- 
nated the scientist in favor of the 
trained TV dramatic personality who 
talks in a more down-to-earth way 
about meteorological phenomena, 
sun spots, storm centers, pressure 
areas, highs, lows, in-betweens, 
fronts, backs, rears, sideways—and 
you still can’t understand him. 

I watch weather shows more for 
entertainment than elucidation, 
however. My own favorite ten o’clock 
weatherman runs a daytime chil- 
dren’s show. I recognize him even 
without his fake mustache and wig, 


pointer swirling around uncovering 
fuzzy grey blubs, all the while sound- 
ing electronic blips reminiscent of 
submarine war movies. (Don’t turn 
the page of that comic book or they'll 
hear you on the destroyer upstairs.) 
Sometimes in the middle of the pro- 
gram, the weatherman walks over 

the screen and points out gather- 
ing rain clouds. What worries me 
is: What else does the radar screen 
show—especially in these troubled 
times? 

Nevertheless, it’s actually very 
unusual to pick up anything in the 
way of useful information on the 
weather show. Forecasters hedge 
their bets more capably than do 
race track touts. Rarely are any 
specifics offered. 

“People in this area are liable to 
experience an increase in moisture 
within the next twenty-four hours,” 
confides the weatherman. I walk out 
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his three-sizes-too-large coat with 
the epaulets and medals on it, and 
without his normal entourage of 
talking giraffes, puppets, and invisi- 
ble birds. His presence on the show 
lends an aura of suspense. Some 
night I know he'll reach into his 
pocket for a piece of chalk and come 
out with a lollipop. 

A cartoonist-forecaster on another 
channel enlivens his meteorological 
discourses by drawing pictures of 
funny little men all over his weather 
map. (It’s easy to laugh about a heat 
wave in an air-conditioned studio.) 
As a purist, however, I dislike him. I 
think that, as with Marilyn Mon- 
roe’s decolletage, there is something 
sacred and beautiful about the curve 
formed by a cold front. Why spoil it 
by covering it with a drawing of a 
man in a raccoon coat holding a Yale 
pennant. Besides, raccoon coats are 
out of style. 

But the program that really 
frightens me is the one that watches 
weather by radar. The show opens 
with a radar picture of the area, a 
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in my back yard and it’s like standing 
under Niagara Falls. The weather 
man operates under severe handi- 
caps, however. He’s so busy fiddling 
with his dials and charts, he doesn’t 
have time to look out the window and 
see that it’s raining. ’ 

The nomenclature of weather fore- 
casting itself is rather strange. You 
never hear the word “rain” per se. 
You can either expect “scattered 
showers” or “severe thunderstorms” 
—but rarely anything between. On 
television no one would ever admit 
that it might do anything as prosaic 
as “drizzle.” 

And while the weathermen were 
exorcising the word “rain,” they also 
exorcised another age-old expres- 
sion. For years, people living in 
Portland, Dayton, Hamilton, Pine 
Bluff, and (even) Miami had experi- 
enced days deemed “partly cloudy” 
but only before Chambers of Com- 
merce became image-conscious. 
After all, no such thing as good or 
bad weather exists; it’s all a matter 
of semantics. 


So someone reasoned that if part 
of the weather was cloudy, the other 
part must not be cloudy. “Partly 
cloudy” was nudged aside to make 
room for “partly sunny,” describing 
the weather condition when the sun 
peeks out of the clouds for five min- 
utes while you’re indoors having 
lunch. If the sun stays out all through 
lunch, the weather is considered 
“mostly sunny.” 

And then some fiend invented the 
discomfort index, a percentage grade 
combining both temperature and hu- 
midity. If you turn on the ten o’clock 
weather forecast and discover the 
index to be up over 70, you have le- 
gitimate grounds to nag your wife. 
She, of course, requires no such ex- 
cuse. 

Other tidbits of information, doled 
out like loaves and fishes to the 
waiting public, consist of the loca- 
tions of the coldest and hottest towns 
in the country that day. During the 
summer we learn that Thermal, 
California may boil any minute. In 
the winter, Fraser, Colorado’s stone- 
cracking weather makes it the least 
coveted spot. This consoles me not, 
since I always suspect that the only 
inhabitants of Thermal (besides rat- 
tlesnakes) are three men who work 
in the weather station (three eight 
hour shifts daily with nothing to do 
but watch the temperature rise). 
They probably have an air condi- 
tioner. And the people in Fraser can’t 
go outside anyway since the snow is 
up to their eavestroughs. In the 
meantime, several million people in 
my part of the United States swelter 
in 90 degree heat in the summer and 
wade through slush in the winter. 

You are also told about the wind 
(from where and how fast), the lake 
temperature (if you have a lake), 
and the barometric pressure (which 
only confuses you more). 

I have vague notions, from having 
read Joseph Conrad, that when the 
barometer drops something is sup- 
posed to happen, but I’m not sure 
what. It could mean a typhoon is ap- 
proaching, but when was the last 
time you saw a typhoon—outside of 
at Disneyland? After all, when it 
rains you can carry an umbrella. 
When it snows you can don galoshes. 
But what do you do when the ba- 
rometer drops? Take an aspirin and 
go to bed, I guess. 

Most forecasters become so en- 
amored with the overall picture that 
they fail to see their own backyard. 

(see THE WEATHER page 47) 
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Kiwanis 


"Action 





Aid to Students 
PRIME TIME 


“TELEVISE CareEER Day.” Not a bad idea, thought mem- 
bers of the Tampa, Florida club when it was proposed at a 
meeting. After all, the number of students benefited by 
their annual project was limited, and Kiwanians were 
finding it more and more difficult to round up experts 
for repeated career days at separate high schools. Tele- 
vision programs, on the other hand, could be broadcast 
not only to all high school students in the city but to stu- 
dents in nearby small towns and rural areas as well. The 
club agreed to support the plan. 

As a first step, the approval of school authorities and 
the county coordinator of guidance and testing services 
was sought. Both were enthusiastic about the plan and 
agreed to post a prospective schedule of program topics 
on school bulletin boards throughout the area. Next, the 
local newspapers were contacted, and they offered to 
publicize the project and to feature the show in their 
television guides as a “highlight of the week.” 

The outlet selected for telecasting the production was 
Station WEDU, Tampa’s educational television channel. 
An industrial psychologist and a member of the station’s 
staff, both Kiwanians, prepared the original program 
format, which called for a series of thirteen weekly half- 
hour panel shows. Each of these discussion groups would 
include two experts in the field under consideration, two 


One of the Tampa, Florida 
club’s “Career Day” tele- 
casts featured the sub- 
ject of engineering. The 
panel included two high 
school senior Key Clubbers, 
Ronnie Fernandez and Bill 
Worley; James Kirkpat- 
rick, permanent moderator 
for the show; and fellow 
Kiwanians Charles Healy 
and Lester Ulm, who served 
as experts in the field. 
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“Just as we are able to translate our 
high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


inquiring students, and a permanent panel moderator. 
Students were selected from nearby Key Clubs, and, 
when possible, the experts used were Kiwanians. 

Since educational channels are not in the habit of 
using listenership surveys or similar rating services, the 
club has not attempted to estimate the size of the pro- 
gram’s audience. Nevertheless, the station did schedule 
it at the prime viewing time of 9 p.m. based on write-in 
reactions from local educators and parents. Finaily, as 
proof of the program’s popularity, it was first extended 
for another thirteen weeks, and then further extended 
until the end of the school year, for a total of thirty-three 
telecasts. 


Fund Raising 
ON THE JAZZ SCENE 


IT MIGHT SEEM that Kiwanians have used up the supply 
of new fund-raising techniques through their past efforts, 
but the Kiwanis Club of Troy, Missouri has just discov- 
ered what jazz can do for a depleted treasury. In coop- 
eration with the music department of Bedford University, 
the club recently sponsored the first in a series of jazz 
concerts at the Troy High School Theatre. Proving that 
it’s still America’s favorite art form, jazz came through 
with a $250 profit for the evening. But the figure doesn’t 
tell the whole success story because the performance was 
sold out two weeks in advance, and it would have taken 
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much larger hall to seat those customers who had to 


| > turned away. 
The club first located four professional jazz pianists in 


}+.e area whose talents were combined in presenting an 


tistic novelty entitled, “Pianorama.” Next, tickets and 

-ograms were printed and advance publicity was sought 
:nd received. Finally, the rehearsal stage was reached, 
which proved to be virtually no problem at all. Since the 
entire program called for improvisation by the four per- 
formers, first individually and later in ensemble, re- 
hearsal was limited to a short run-through before curtain 
time. 

When the applause had subsided, two groups were 
beneficiaries: the audience and the boys and girls who 
would share the proceeds from the show. Meanwhile, 
the club is busy organizing another event of the same 
kind, this time using four guitars. 


BRONCO BUSTING EASTERN STYLE 


When conversation turns to bucking-broncs and ten gal- 
lon hats, it’s usually in reference to those bygone days 
of the “Wild West.” But the Kiwanians of Bonifay, 
Florida have brought the cries of “Ride ’em cowboy” and 
“Git along little dogey” to the Eastern seaboard with a 
resounding roar of approval. And there’s also a little 
matter of one-hundred thousand dollars used to serve 


The Kiwanis Club No. 1, of 
Detroit, Michigan honored 
a fellow service organiza- 
tion by presenting this 
plaque to the United States 
Power Squadron of South- 
eastern Michigan in appre- 
ciation of their outstand- 
ing effort to minimize acci- 
dents on lakes and rivers. 





Brahma bulls provide western-style entertainment for 
folks attending the Bonifay club’s championship rodeo. 
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and improve the community, the amount earned by the 
club through its annual Northwest Florida Champion- 
ship Rodeo. 

Most important, though, is the story of how the club 
has developed their rodeo from a small, “hole-in-the- 
wall” production, using wooden grandstands, makeshift 
stalls, and borrowed animals to the status of a nationally 
recognized event, complete with “name” performers, 
crowds exceeding 25,000, big money prizes, and the sanc- 
tion of the Rodeo Cowboy Association of America. 

Credit for the original idea goes to Bonifay Kiwanian 
Paul Bowyer. He pointed out to fellow members in 1946 
that the image of the “Old West” had been attracting 
capacity crowds to rodeos for a good many years. He also 
argued that with the development of the Florida Pan- 
handle as cattle country a breed of cowboy just as rough 
as any ever found west of the Pecos could be cultivated 
right in their own back yard. So, with the somewhat 
skeptical approval of the club, Paul embarked on a pro- 
gram designed to provide the necessary animals, per- 
formers, bleacher seats, and stadium area to produce a 
show the following October. 

The club’s first job was to induce local farmers to fur- 
nish bulls and calves in return for a guarantee that the 
club would be responsible for any damages incurred. 
Next, the Kiwanians made arrangements to rent a stable 
of bucking horses from a sympathetic supplier in a 
nearby state. Then came the real break. A contractor no- 
tified the club that he was in possession of steel frame- 
work previously used in the stadium of a small Louisiana 
college that had elected to discontinue its inter-collegiate 
sports program. The members could not begin to come up 
with a down payment, so they offered a guarantee of one 
third of the show’s proceeds for the next few years as col- 
lateral. The offer was accepted, and the dismantling and 
trucking expenses were put on the same tab. Lumber 
for the grandstands and animal pens was purchased on 
credit, and even the construction costs of a temporary 
stadium had to be financed. Finally “Rodeo time” arrived, 
and Kiwanians rejoiced in hearing the many favorable 
reactions of the crowd—even though most of them were 
too busy operating the concession stands to see much of 
the three-day spectacle themselves. 

One victory didn’t end the war, however. The club was 
still saddled with short term debts that had to be met. 
Again the solution was found in the determination of 
Kiwanians to accept only one objective for their leather- 
slappin’ display: permanent success. Someone suggested 
that the local bank might take on the whole debt if the 
membership offered promissory notes as security against 
the loan. The idea worked, and each member came away 
with renewed interest in the program: to be exact, $450 
worth of it in the form of a note in the hands of their 
friendly banker. 

Today, fifteen lucrative years later, Bonifay Kiwanians 
can testify that their faith in the plan has been amply 
rewarded. With the profits from the rodeo they have 
built an $80,000 stadium, organized and outfitted a new 
high school band, furnished scholarship funds, built and 
maintained a Boy Scout lodge, and installed modern 
playground equipment at the Bonifay elementary school. 
As for the young farmers in the area, they have been 
the recipients of numerous pure-bred pig and heifer 
chains donated by the club. 

While the town has learned to expect a turnout at 
show time of over ten times its own population, the 
crowds still keep growing. No more rented animals or 
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Tom Prough won the coveted Showmanship Award for his 
entry in this year’s Polk County Junior Livestock show, 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Bolivar, Missouri. 


promissory notes, either: club talent scouts travel thou- 
sands of miles yearly to employ the sharpest performers 
and animal acts in the business. And yet it’s still a popu- 
lar pastime for Kiwanians to reminisce about the early 
days of the rodeo when an obstinate young bul] named 
Burt was the rodeo’s feature attraction. Burt, the only 
available bovine, was borrowed each year from a nearby 
farm to appear in the bull-riding event. But he had the 
annoying habit, after throwing the first rider, of jumping 
a six-foot fence and scurrying home. On each occasion, 
Kiwanians would board a pick-up truck, speed to Burt’s 
farm, and hastily convince him that “the show must 
go on!” 


Agriculture and Conservation 
FOR FUTURE FARMING 


THE MAN who wrote “How ya gonna keep em down on 
the farm” certainly must have had a premonition about 
today’s farming problems. With all the heated debate 
being waged over higher food prices, declining profits, 
government subsidies, surpluses, and fallow acreage, it’s 
“conceivable that many rural youngsters would just as 
soon chuck the whole business and seek their fortunes 
elsewhere. But Kiwanians of Bolivar, Missouri have 
busied themselves, for the past fifteen years, with the 
task of sustaining the interest of rural youth in finding 
solutions to the dilemmas of modern farming. 
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Since 1946, the club has annually sponsored the Po k 
County Junior Livestock show. The sole purpose of tle 
project has been to acquaint young farmers in the aria 


with the need for constant improvement of the quality >] 


livestock. Requirements for participation include menm- 
bership in the Polk County 4-H Club and ownership > 
the animals being exhibited. Each entry is judged accori|- 
ing to its merits in comparison with those of other animals 
in the same class. Blue ribbon winners receive a $25 ca:h 
award. 

The Kiwanis Club of Bolivar annually contributes <n 
average of $1600 toward the success of the event. Tle 
funds are obtained from advertisers in the show catalcg 
published each year by the club. Last year’s edition cor - 
tained 114 paid advertising pages, and the profits were 
used to supply prize ribbons and cash awards of more 
than $1000. Along with their efforts to further enhance 
the show’s popularity, Kiwanians also provided trans- 
portation for visiting high school bands and furnished 
trophies for winning floats entered in the pre-show pa- 
rade. 

Originally, this competition was envisioned as merely 
a substitute for the annual 4-H Achievemeritt Day and 
as the first opportunity of the show season for youngsters 
to compare their efforts. However, it soon became the 
largest junior show in the state of Missouri. To date, 
some 1400 boys and girls kave shown specimens of their 
premium livestock. This year alone, over $28,000 worth 
of farm animals were exhibited. The club is quick to com- 
pliment the efforts of local teachers and civic officials in 
helping to make the community aware of its obligation 
to the future farmers of America. 


Hospitals and Institutions 
FIVE POUNDS AND UNDER 


Wuen Dr. Roy F. Goddard arrived in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, ten years ago, to continue his medical career, he 
soon discovered that not all hospitals were as well 
equipped as those in New York, where he had been 
trained. He was concerned, in particular, about the lack 
of facilities for the proper care and handling of prema- 
turely born infants. So Roy took his dilemma to fellow 
Albuquerque Kiwanians, who were quickly convinced 
of the community’s need for a premature nursery center. 

The club organized a committee to consult with the 
Bataan Memorial Methodist Hospital about the require- 
ments for building such a center. Hospital staff members 
outlined a plan that called for building a separate nursery 
for premies (short for “premature babies,” which are 
those weighing less than five pounds at birth), trans- 
portation services for babies born outside the hospital, 
and a training program for personnel assigned to watch 
over the “early arrivals.” The final budgeting of expenses 
was handled cooperatively; both the hospital and the club 
agreed to invest the amount of one thousand dollars 
annually until the debt was paid. 

At first, all monies went toward the purchase of equip- 
ment needed to provide at least temporary care of the 
area’s premature babies. But by 1955 the program had 
progressed enough to allow the club to devote a large 
portion of its yearly donation to charity cases. Since 
then, at a cost of between $400 and $1000 per chilc, 
Kiwanians have paid the bills for ten babies. In additior, 
both the transport service and the training program were 
eventually installed, and even equipment for handlinz 
emergency cases in the field has been made available. 
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In April of this year the Kiwanis Premature Nursery 
enter was firmly ensconced in brand new headquarters 
nd officially dedicated. It will stand as the first, and 
opefully, not the last, successful effort in dealing with 
‘ew Mexico’s infant mortality rate. In ninety-nine and 
one half per cent of the cases treated by the Center, the 
hild has survived. 


Community Projects 

A CAREFUL BOOST 

AT A TIME when aid and relief are under severe criticism, 
it’s easy to overlook the fact that some people do indeed 
need help. For eleven years, the Kiwanis Club of Reno, 
Nevada has given people help that emphasizes rehabili- 
tation rather than charity. Under the supervision of its 
Committee for Underprivileged Children, headed by Ed 
McAmoil, the club has supplied thousands of destitute 
families with a much needed start back along the road 
to self-respect. 

Each year club members have devoted several hun- 
dred hours to the task of raising funds for the pro- 
gram. To date their various projects have netted an aver- 
age annual profit of over $2500, the bulk of which has 
been converted into food and clothing contributions to 
underprivileged children. The principal fund-raising 
activities are centered around two annual events: the 
County Fair and the Reno Rodeo. Kiwanians and their 
wives build and operate concession stands at the four day 
Fair, and on Rodeo day they can be found busily serving a 
“buckaroo breakfast” to hungry cowboys and tourists in 
front of the State Building. 

In 1960, committeemen labored an estimated eight 
hundred hours in preparing and delivering food baskets, 
toys, boxes of candy, and garments of all shapes and sizes. 
They also worked to support a Little League baseball 
team and Scout troops, and to provide “camperships” and 
scholarship awards. 

Information about those eligible for aid in the com- 
munity is obtained by consulting city and county school 
officials and various civic welfare societies. With extreme 


Kiwanians of Galax, Virgi~ia utilized the 1961 Kiwanis 
Theme, Build Responsible Citizenship, as well as the two 
previous themes, Freedom Is Up To You and Build In- 
dividual Responsibility, in designing a float to enter in 
the town’s annual Fourth of July Parade. Their idea, and 
the execution of it, earned a first prize for the club. 
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discretion the club then carries out its charitable activi- 
ties. According to Chairman McAmoil, “Most of our 
contributions are a one time thing. The people either 
move or get themselves in better shape. And you don’t 
look down your nose when you approach them. People 
have pride and you must let them keep it.” 


Child and Youth Work 


A PAY-FOR-ITSELF PROJECT 


SUPERVISED RECREATION for youngsters remains a primary 
need in many communities. In Rochester, New York the 
Kiwanis Club of Northwest Rochester has found a way to 
provide it for nearly three hundred boys and girls by 
organizing bowling teams among them according to the 
rules of the American Junior Bowling Congress. 

The AJBC project was launched last fall by the Ki- 
wanis club and the owner of a bowling alley who co- 
sponsored the project. Six leagues were formed, each 
with boys or girls or mixed teams in specific age groups, 
and six coaches were recruited from the club and from 
bowlers’ parents to supervise each league. The cost for 
each youngster was 80 cents a week, ten cents of which 
was set aside for expenses. 

For the youngsters taking part, the activity became 
more than a weekly event. Kiwanians helped to create a 
club atmosphere by issuing a weekly newsletter—paid 
for out of the expense fund—that not only listed team 
standings and names of high scorers but birthdays and 
other news about the bowlers. They also saw to it that 
birthday cards were sent out, emblems were provided, 
and awards made to outstanding bowlers. 

At the end of the season last spring, the club put on a 
banquet at which trophies were presented to both win- 
ning teams and individual stars. About this time the 
supervisor of the Town of Greece (a community within 
Rochester) wrote the club as follows: “With an explod- 
ing population of almost 50,000 people, it is practically 
impossible to provide all of the essential recreational 
programs that are desired . . . your Junior Bowling Pro- 
gram helps fill a youth activity need in our town... .” 


Members of the Ajax, Ontario club devoted many long 
hours to the building of their first entry in the annual 
Old Home Week parade. The final product, a grand prize- 
winning float, decorated in an Oriental motif, was later 
borrowed by their Czenadian colleagues from Dunbarton, 
Ontario and again walked off with top honors for the day. 
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DOCTOR PROBLEM 
(From page 17) 


cal facilities—offices in which the pa- 
tient may receive the benefits of 
modern diagnostic techniques.” 

Pagosa Springs, a community of 
1379 people in the remote and mcun- 
tainous southwest corner of Colo- 
rado, is one town that built such an 
office. Before it did, the nearest doc- 
tor lived sixty-three miles away in 
Durango, a long haul even on a 
straight, flat road. And the road to 
Durango crossed through Wolf Creek 
Pass, often closed in the winter 
months. Good hunting and an active 
logging industry provided possibili- 
ties for sudden and serious injuries. 
When Norman Davis, director of the 
Sears Roebuck Foundation’s rural 
assistance program, visited Pagosa 
Springs last fall dressed in a business 
suit, he looked strangely out of place 
sitting in the restaurant of the town’s 
hotel among other visitors there for 
the hunting season. ' 

Norm Davis later told me that be- 
cause of its isolated situation he 
would have accepted Pagosa Springs 
even had it failed to pass his survey. 
A survey of townspeople is the first 
step in the Foundation’s five point 
doctor procurement program. Its 
purpose is to determine whether 
the town can support a doctor. 
Pagosa Springs, spending $25,150 a 
year for care and $5030 for medicine, 
qualified. Norm Davis believes that 
a community should spend $25,000 
on medical care to justify having a 
physician. By the time the doctor de- 
ducts his operating expenses of about 
40 per cent, his income will at least 
approach the average G.P. salary 
of $17,000. 

“If you only want first aid, don’t 
deal with us,” says Norm Davis 
bluntly at a community meeting, 
step two in the Foundation’s pro- 
gram. The townspeople themselves 
must vote, after hearing the results 
of the survey, as to whether or not 
to proceed. In Pagosa Springs the 
people came to a decision quickly 
when they learned they were spend- 
ing $112,870 each year while visiting 
doctors in other towns. 

The construction cost of $35-40,000 
for a two-doctor medical center'| is 
not low (although it’s low for what 
is provided). “We're often asked,” 
says Norm Davis, “if a small commu- 
nity can afford such a medical cen- 
ter. It can’t afford not to have one if 
it wants a doctor.” Fund raising is 
the third step. Contributors loan 
money rather than give it. As the 
doctor who comes to town rents or 
eventually buys the center, the 
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construction loan will be repaid. 

At this point about half the inter- 
ested communities drop the plan be- 
cause of their own inertia. Many of 
these communities may have been 
more interested in first aid than in 
real medical care. The actual con- 
struction of the clinic, with the com- 
munity providing labor, materials, 
and furnishings, is step four. 

Step five consists of finding a doc- 
tor to occupy the office once it is built. 

Glen Edmonds, editor of the Pa- 
gosa Springs Sun and head of that 
town’s doctor campaign, wrote more 
than 250 letters, made fifty phone 
calls, and three times traveled to 
Denver in an attempt to find an occu- 
pant for his town’s new clinic. At the 
same time Norm Davis received a 
letter from Robert H. Bom, a coun- 
try-born recent medical school grad- 
uate looking for a small town to 
practice in. Today Dr. Bom is prac- 
ticing in Pagosa Springs. “We’re hop- 
ing that within another year we 
might be able to attract a second doc- 
tor to settle here,” he says. 

The Sears Roebuck Foundation’s 
doctor placement record is good, but 
not perfect. “Three or four commu- 
nities have me frankly worried,” 
admits Davis. “One of our clinics is 
only three miles away from another 
clinic. That was our mistake. In an- 
other Missouri town, a glib paint 
salesman persuaded the town to con- 
sider themselves the original 1890 
town. The resulting splash of loud 
colors on.Main Street may scare doc- 
tors away.” Usually, however, the 
modern medical center causes towns- 
people (and other doctors in the 
vicinity) to tidy house. 








Sometimes a town loses its doctcr 
through no fault of the Foundation. 
In a South Dakota community, the 
home of a doctor recently divorcei 
stood next to a beauty parlor. One 
day the beauty parlor operator saw 
two strange women enter the doctor s 
house and blabbed this news all over 
town. The doctor’s practice disap- 
peared almost overnight. It turned 
out later that the two women were 
the doctor’s mother and sister, but 
by that time the damage was done. 
“We tell the people to quit being 
snobs,” says Norm Davis. “You had 
better support the doctor you get, we 
say, or you may never see another.” 

As successful as the work of the 
Sears Roebuck Foundation has been, 
its placement of forty-five doctors 
in forty-five towns is, as Norm Davis 
admits, a mere drop in the bucket. 
Universal application of the Founda- 
tion’s program would not necessarily 
solve the problem of the vanishing 
rural physician—the causes lie much 
deeper. Not to be ignored is the gen- 
eral shift of the population away 
from the farm to town to city to 
suburb. When a community can’t 
support a doctor it must face this fact 
and go elsewhere fcr its medical 
care. 

The A.M.A.’s George Cooley sug- 
gests that the problem of vanishing 
rural physicians is exacerbated by 
America’s medical schools. “Where 
a doctor settles depends on the way 
he comes out of medical school—how 
he is orientated and who he marries.” 
Cooley believes that a state school 
supported by the taxes of people in 
need of family doctors is morally 
obligated to interest its graduates in 
general practice. “Let the private 
schools provide the specialists,” is 
his suggestion. 

But even if more doctors were to 
gravitate toward general practice 
and from there to the rural areas— 
whether attracted by town-spon- 
sored medical clinics, scholarships 
with if’s attached, or merely a desire 
to serve where the need is most acute 
—the basic problem would still not 
be solved. The problem is an overall 
shortage of doctors. According to the 
Bane Report, by 1975 we will need 
to graduate 11,000 doctors annually 
from our colleges. Under present 
medical school expansion plans, we 
will fall several thousand short of 
this goal. Once behind it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to catch up. In 
the. long run, we may have to find 
means of diverting more of our young 
talent into medical careers, hoping 
that eventually the doctors of the 
future can be interested in settling 
in the rural areas. THE END 
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STRANGER THAN TRUTH 
(From page 22) 


1er husband’s death, and a second 
volume, Star of the Desert, was pub- 
lished in 1903. Indian Love Lyrics 
appeared a year after her husband’s 
death. As for the Indian prince and 
the disguises used by the lovers, both 
were tried and proven elements of 
fiction that, as a professional writer, 
Mrs. Nicolson must have been very 
much aware of. 


Famous HYMNS encourage legends. 
One author I read in my researches 
reported that “What A Friend We 
Have in Jesus” was written by a man 
named Joe Scribbens. Scribbens was 
described as an introverted, unhappy 
Dubliner who had emigrated to Can- 
ada. There he was said to have 
fallen in love, only to lose his fianceé 
when she drowned on the night be- 
fore their intended marriage. The 
lonely man never married, said the 
story-teller. He turned to religion, 
devoted his life to the poor, and in 
his habitual solitude wrote the much- 
loved hymn. 

The story was properly inspira- 
tional; however, it turned out to be 


only partly true. Joe Scrivens, not 
Scribbens, graduated from Dublin 
University in 1842, and left Ireland 
for Canada after the drowning of his 
fianceé on the night before they were 
to be married. So far, so good. Not 
perfect, but acceptable. But at this 
point the story breaks down. In 
Canada Scrivens became a private 
tutor. He fell in love a second time 
and married the daughter of an 
officer in the Royal Navy. When his 
wife died he became a much-loved 
and respected lay-preacher. The 
hymn, which had been written many 
years earlier, was found among his 
papers after his death. There is little 
evidence that Scrivens was a lonely, 
unhappy man, but that version made 
the better legend. 

Charles Wesley’s “Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul” is another case in point. 
Wesley was said to have been stand- 
ing at an open window watching a 
violent storm on the English coast, 
when the wind swept a little bird 
into his hands. He quelled the crea- 
ture’s fears and crooned to it until the 
storm subsided and the sun shone. 
Then he released the bird, which 
chirped a pretty song as it flew away. 
At that moment Wesley had the in- 


spiration for his hymn, and he dashed 
it off without hesitation. 

Another version relates that the 
words of the hymn were inspired by 
memories of a terribly perilous cross- 
ing of the Atlantic when Wesley’s 
vessel was in constant danger of sink- 
ing. 

Either one of these accounts might 
be true, since many of Wesley’s 
poems were autobiographical. But 
he wrote 6500 hymns and this now 
most famous of them was so lightly 
regarded that it was denied a place 
in his supposedly final edition of 
hymns published in 1779, an omission 
later corrected. 

In these circumstances it is doubt- 
ful that Charles Wesley would have 
recalled the origin of a hymn written 
forty-eight years before his death. 
In any event, both versions of the 
hymn’s origin can’t be true. One is 
tempted to suggest that if you don’t 
like either of these accounts, then 
think up one of your own. It won't 
harm the hymn. 


Whuen I read an account of how 
Howard Arnold Walter’s poem “My 
Creed” (“I would be true, for there 
(see STRANGER THAN TRUTH page 44) 
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STRANGER THAN TRUTH 
(From page 43) 


are those who trust me”) came to 
be written, I thought, “what a pleas- 
ing story.” The narrator explained 
that while Walter was a young mis- 
sionary in the hills of China, he 
sat thinking of his mother’s goodness 
and of the pride she had taken in the 
poems he wrote while in college. He 
sent to her the poem these thoughts 
inspired as a Christmas present, and 
she, in turn, submitted it to Harper’s 
Weekly for publication. 

Pleasing, yes, but alas, I looked in 
Who Was Who In America and to my 
dismay found no evidence that Wal- 
ter had ever been a missionary in 
China. He did teach English at 
Waseda University in Tokyo from 
1906 to 1909, then returned to the 
United States and was ordained a 
Congregational Minister in 1910, 
and served a Hartford, Connecticut 
church until 1912, when the poem 
appeared in book form. Before 1906 
Walter was studying at Princeton for 
his bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 
Perhaps he wrote the poem while 
teaching in Japan, or maybe it was 
conceived at Princeton or at Hart- 
ford. Who knows? Certainly not the 
fellow who wrote that Walter was a 
missionary in China. 

Once an appealing legend about a 
famous poem, song, or story begins 
its unpredictable rounds, it is almost 
impossible to refute it, no matter how 
authoritative the evidence to the con- 
trary. 

On several occasions I have heard 
that Sam Walter Foss’s “The House 
By the Side of The Road” had been 
inspired while Foss was wandering 
through the countryside of his native 
New England on-a warm summer 
day. When the poet stopped in the 
shade of a tree to rest, an elderly 
man called to him from the porch of 
a house nearby. Foss approached 
the house and was invited to sit and 
rest. A pitcher of ice water and a 
bowl of apples were offered for his 
refreshment. Before resuming his 
walk Foss thanked his host and ob- 
served that it was unusual for a 
stranger to encounter such a friendly 
spirit. “Well,” replied the elderly 
man, “I’m retired and able to indulge 
myself. I have always wanted to 
live in a house by the side of the road 
and be a friend to man.” A few min- 
utes later, the story goes, Foss sat in 
the woods and wrote his famous 
poem. 

This is really a delightful tale—so 
appealing, in fact, that both Foss’s 
wife and daughter have been unable 
to stop its circulation. They have 


repeatedly insisted that the myth has 
no element of truth in it, and that 
Foss’s sole inspiration was the line 
from his beloved Homer: “He was a 
friend of man, and lived in a house 
by the side of the road.” However, 
people will no doubt continue to favor 
the anonymous New Englander on 
the porch, rather than the poetic 
giant of antiquity. 

No doubt many myths are unques- 
tionably accepted as fact primarily 
because they are so characteristic of 
a personality, or so consistent with 
the tone and spirit of a poem. That 
is why some people become indignant 
if you tell them that the poem “The 
Beautiful Snow” (“Once I was pure 
as the snow—but I fell! Fell, like 
the snowflakes, from heaven—to 
hell.”) was really not written by a 
heart-broken prostitute. 

The pathetic tale begins one night 
during the Civil War. A twenty- 
year-old woman of great beauty had 
just died at Commercial Hospital in 
Cincinnati. She was identified as a 
member of a distinguished family, a 
woman of education and social grace. 
An evil day forced her into a life of 
disgrace and shame, and she died a 
broken-hearted prostitute. Among 
her personal effects was found the 
manuscript of a poem titled “The 
Beautiful Snow,” the lament of a 
fallen woman. Soon after her death, 
the poem was published in a Cincin- 
nati paper, The National Union, with 
an account of its discovery at the 
hospital. 

Thomas Buchanan Read, the well- 
known American poet, was so 
touched by the poem and the account 
that he attended the poor girl’s fu- 
neral and placed a laurel wreath on 
her grave. 

This much of the story is true, with 
the possible exception that the young 
woman may not have been from a 
socially prominent family. The poem 
was widely reprinted with the ac- 
count of its discovery among its sup- 
posed author’s effects. 

But the un-named beauty did not 
write the poem. The lines first ap- 
peared in Harper’s Weekly in 1859, 
several years before the Cincinnati 
incident, and it was then immediately 
reprinted by a few newspapers, 
However, the fable added immeasur- 
ably to the poem’s popularity in a 
period addicted to the sentimental. 

“The Beautiful Snow” was written 
by John Whittaker Watson, a jour- 
nalist of Hartford, Connecticut, but 
published unsigned according to the 
prevailing custom. Watson never in- 
dicated how he happened to write it, 
and he never again wrote so popular 
a piece of verse. 


Incidentally, when the poem be-- 
came famous a number of people in-- 
sisted that they, not Watson, wrote 


it. One claimant said that he wa: 


inspired to do it by the degradatior 
of his wife, “a niece of Millard Fill- 
more, who had fallen victim to the 
Demon Rum.” Another man insistec 
that the poem was stolen from hir 
by Watson. Still another recited the 
piece at state fairs, billing himself as 
the author and occasionally getting 
arrested for swindling and picking 
pockets. One man claiming author- 
ship got himself into such a mess that 
he committed suicide. Perhaps the 
real author eventually decided that 
the endless controversy wasn’t worth 
the fifteen dollars Harper’s Weekly 
paid him for the lines. 

But the public—well, the public 
preferred to believe it was written 
by the broken-hearted prostitute be- 
cause that is the way it sounds and 
reads. Some years ago I included the 
verse in an anthology and showed the 
author as John W. Watson, only to be 
abused by several correspondents 
who told me what happened in the 
Cincinnati hospital. I couldn’t bring 
myself to disillusion them. 


Ir has been reported that “In the 
Evening By the Moonlight” was writ- 
ten by James Bland, a Negro who 
grew to manhood in Washington, 
D. C., and whose parents had been 
slaves. It was also said that his mu- 
sical genius went unrecognized and 
unrewarded in that city because of 
his color. Bland returned, we are 
told, to the Virginia scenes of his 
childhood and early youth and there 
serenaded his people with his banjo 
and songs. Late on one of these eve- 
nings he sat down by candlelight to 
describe musically how he had been 
visiting old friends in the moonlight. 

This account makes sense when 
one recalls the song. Its only flaw is 
its inaccuracy. Bland was born in 
Flushing, Long Island, of parents 
with an ancestry of emancipated Ne- 
groes. His father attended Oberlin 
College in Ohio, graduated from 
Wilberforce University, and earned a 
law degree at Howard University. 
Young Bland attended Howard Uni- 
versity and in his teens began his 
career as a well-known and well- 
paid performer and popular com- 
poser. At seventeen he produced a 
successful minstrel show in Washing- 
ton. 

One day Bland was sitting with his 
sweetheart on the banks of the Po- 
tomac, looking across the water 
toward Virginia. She, the daughter 
of slaves, talked about her childhood 
on a plantation in Tidewater, Vir- 
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vinia and fondly recalled the summer 
evenings when the Negro people 
gathered in the moonlight outside 
one of the cabins and sang. Jim Bland 
began to strum the banjo he always 
arried with him, and while the girl 
continued talking he began to create 
and hum his song, “In the Evening 
By the Moonlight.” It was as natural 
and as simple as that. When truth 
is not stranger than fiction, it is at 
least more believable. 

It must be exasperating for one 
who has written a single famous 
poem to discover that the world 
won’t believe he wrote it. Burton 
Stevenson, in his Famous Single 
Poems, tell us the tribulations suf- 
fered by John Luckey McCreery, 
who for forty years fought for recog- 
nition as the author of “There is No 
Death,” and “finally died sick at 
heart, knowing he had failed.” The 
immensely popular poem has been 
usually reprinted with credit most 
often given to Edward Robert Lytton 


Bulwer, first Earl of Lytton, other- 
wise known as Owen Meredith, al- 
though the popular Bulwer never 
claimed he wrote it. 

But more to the point of this 
discussion is that McCreery, who 
worked as a journalist for about 
twenty years, then as an obscure 
government clerk for the rest of his 
life, seriously damaged his own claim 
to authorship at various times by 
giving three different versions as to 
how he came to write the poem. Al- 
though Mr. Stevenson conclusively 
establishes McCreery as the author, 
McCreery’s three versions appar- 
ently discouraged less persistent in- 
quirers. In any event, one may cor- 
rectly identify the author of “There 
is No Death,” but no one will be able 
to say which of the three versions is 
the true story of its origin. Which 
reminds me of another axiom: 

“Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 


When first we practice to deceive!” 
(Sir Walter Scott, Marmion) 
THE END 





UNWELCOME COLLECTOR 
(From page 33) 


“Not tonight,” he said. “It’s too 
late. I have to get out of here at a 
civilized hour in the morning, even if 
you don’t.” 

“I don’t want to play bridge,” I told 
him wearily. “I just want to come in 
and sit down and bind up my 
wounds.” 

“By all means,” he said. “Welcome 
to the Eberly dispensary. What 
wounds? And how can we help?” 

I thrust my Community Chest kit 
in his arms and sank into an arm 
chair. 

“Community Chest wounds,” I said 
bitterly, “inflicted by a bunch of 
neighbors I thought were on my 
side.” 

Hank laughed. “Don’t tell me you 
got saddled with that job this year. 
I bleed for you, old friend. I was 
annointed myself a few years ago. 
It’s a cup we all must drink some 
time or other, you know.” 

“There seem to be plenty of people 
around here who have managed to 
dodge it,” I complained. 

“That’s always the way,” Hank 
said lightly. “A few guys carry the 
load and the rest tag along and make 
self-righteous noises. You know 
that.” 

“I suppose I do. But at least it’s 
good to land somewhere I don’t have 
to argue my way into a contribution.” 

Hank looked at me oddly. 

“Right, old friend,” he said. “I 
don’t think Daniel Webster at his 
most persuasive could talk me into a 
contribution.” 
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I looked at him aghast. 

“You, too?” 

“Yes, me, too.” 

“But why?” 

“Have you forgotten? I told you I 
performed this bit once. I saw it from 
the inside. I’m afraid it disenchanted 
me for life.” 

“What disenchanted you?” 

“That ball they threw after the 
drive was finished—for the workers 
who gave so gloriously of their time. 
It shook me up. If the purpose of this 
drive is to raise money for local serv- 
ice agencies, then I don’t dig spending 
it for a big party for the workers— 
who can afford to throw their own 
parties. I felt like a phony—as if I'd 
misrepresented myself to all the 
people I called on. I haven’t had any- 
thing to do with the Community 
Chest since then.” 

I sighed. 

“I don’t blame you, Hank,” I said. 
“But they don’t do that any more. 
They stopped it several years ago. 
The money you kick in now goes di- 
rectly to the agencies—all of it.” 

Dolly had been listening, and she 
stepped into the conversation, now. 

“There’s something else that 
bothers me more than parties,” she 
said. “The Teenage Center. We’ve al- 
ready supported it—far more than 
we could afford—when subscriptions 
were solicited to build-it. Since then 
we've sent our kids there to play and 
we've put further money into main- 
taining it. It’s been badly run since it 
started out here, and all we’re doing 
is perpetuating mismanagement by 
pouring Community Chest money in 
(see UNWELCOME COLLECTOR page 46) 
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UNWELCOME COLLECTOR 
(From page 45) 


there. Frankly, I'm fed up. I will not 
give them another dime until they 
show me they know how to use it. If 
they offered decent services at sen- 
sible prices, they could do well in this 
community—and it’s high time they 
were shoved out on their own.” 

I was silent. Dolly’s comments so 
clearly approximated my own feel- 
ings about the local Center that I had 
no ammunition to argue with. 

“There’s only one answer to that, 
Dolly,” I said. “Stipulate on your 
contribution that none of it is to be 
used for the Center. You can do that. 
A lot of people who object to specific 
Community Chest agencies on re- 
ligious grounds do it all the time. 
Does it make sense to torpedo all the 
other local services that need and 
deserve help just because one is 
being administered badly? And just 
in this town, too. I’m sure it isn’t true 
in other towns.” 

“It does if the money is being used 
to entertain the block workers,” 
Hank muttered. 

I scowled at him. 

“It isn’t, and you know it.” 

“Okay, okay. You win.” 

Hank got out his check book and 
began to write. But I still felt de- 
feated. I knew that if the collector 
had been anyone else, the Eberlys 
probably would have remained ada- 
mant. And I wanted them contribut- 
ing to the Community Chest—not to 
me. 


Home Looxen good to me. My col- 
lecting rounds were completed. The 
cards I carried had all been carefully, 
and somewhat larcenously, annotated 
—‘“not at home after repeated calls”; 
“gave at work” (ah, that was a 
favorite one); “objects to Teenage 
Center”; “never gives to solicitors.” 
And so on, and on—drearily and dis- 
hearteningly. 

At the beginning of the campaign, 
there had been a rally and many 
effusive speeches. Enthusiasm was 
high, in keeping with the needs of the 
community. We had been sent forth 
hopefully to put our town “over the 
top.” 

Now I looked wistfully at the 
meagre assortment of checks and 
folding money. They wouldn’t be 
happy about this at headquarters. 
Mine was a block that could be ex- 
pected to give—and give generously. 
They were people of moderate to 
high income, most of whom had come 
to this town to raise their children. 
They were taking what the town had 
to offer. But they were reluctant 
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when it came to give in return. 

Perhaps we had put it to them 
badly. Maybe the importance of the 
Community Chest services had never 
really been explained; perhaps the 
urgent needs had not been stressed 
dramatically enough. 

My neighbors were generous 
people—or, at least, so most of them 
had always seemed to me. Maybe 
there were too many procrastinators 
like me doing the collecting—waiting 
until the last minute, then giving 
people no opportunity to think over 
or discuss their contribution among 
the family. In such a situation, most 
people tend to be conservative rather 
than open-handed. 

Or perhaps some of the services 
really didn’t merit community sup- 
port. ... I found myself examining 


my own sales talk critically—and re- 
senting the fact that a product hac 
been thrust on me to sell in which ] 
wasn’t entirely sure I believed. O1 
did I? Had I listened to too many 
people with glib arguments for not 
giving tonight? . 

The doorbell rang, and I dragged 
myself out of my chair to answer it 
I flicked on the porch light and saw 
a relative newcomer to our neighbor- 
hood standing there. I had deliber- 
ately avoided Martha Stringer’s 
home when I was making my collect- 
ing rounds. Soon after she and her 
husband had moved into our neigh- 
borhood last year, her husband had 
been killed in an automobile acci- 
dent, leaving Martha alone with four 
small children. She had stayed on in 
the neighborhood, living frugally on 
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total of 20 cigars for just $1.00. Try them and be convinced 
that here is top smoking pleasure combined at low discount 
price. You even save state taxes. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE — We have been selling 
factory-fresh, = rate cigars — 1919. If you don’t any 
them om wot urn empty packs for refund of your $1.00. 


SILVER ROD SALES CO., Dept. ye 
14 Journal Square, Jersey City 6, N 














111 E. Carpenter St. 
Valley Stream, New York 





CAPTAIN'S STOOL 
Sturdy, Concealed 
Ball Bearing Swivel 
Now .. . a swivel stool styled 
for the home. For the drink 
bar, food bar, kitchen coun- 
ter, work or drafting table, 
office, etc. Ideal child's 
dining chair (turnings on 
legs allow easy slicing off 
as child grows). Large, con- 
toured seat and wide curved 
back give maximum comfort. 
Rungs are just the right leg 
height for young or old. 
Thick knotty pine seat and 
back— hardwood legs and 
rungs. In finest hand crafted 
Quality. Beautifully finished 
in mellow honey-toned knotty 
pine or maple. Seat ht. 30 
in. or 24 in. (specify). 

6.95 


Only .95. 
COMPLETE KiT—for easy as- 






Complete 
or in Easy sembly. Prefitted, drilled, 
1-Hr. Kits sanded, ready for finishing. 






Simple instructions. $11.95. 
Shipping Chgs. Col. 
LARGE NEW FREE CATALOG—Over 600 Pieces— 
Finished and Kit Furniture in Friendly Pine. 


YIELD HOUSE 


Dept. K 11-1, No. Conway, N.H. 


No ©.0.D.'s 
Money-Back Guarantee 





ZONE YOUR MAIL 


When responding to advertisements in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 
address. 








MONOGRAMMED © 
MONEY 
BELT 


$398 poe. 


No one will -™ 
know that in 
this clever belt you've stashed cash safe from prying 
eyes. The zippered secret inner pocket holds folding 
currency. Two or three initials engraved on the 
buckle add a smart ersonalized touch. Made of 
enuine topgrain cowhide, it measures |'4” wide. 
hoose Brown with Gold-plated buckle, or Black 
with Silver buckle. Specify size 28 to 44, color and 
initials. 


ZENITH GIFTS 
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Pal age 





65712 Post Office Bidg. 
Brighton 35, Mass. 
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ber husband’s insurance and a job as 
a part-time school teacher. 

I asked her in, but she declined. 

“T won’t take a minute,” she said. 
“You see, no one called for a Com- 
munity Chest contribution from me, 
and I asked around and found you 
were in charge of this block.” 

She held out a ten-dollar biil. 

“Here,” she said, “I'd like to con- 
tribute this.” 

I accepted it a little numbly and 
mumbled something inane about 
filling out a card for her. As I 
scratched on the card in the dim light 
of the porch, she was saying: “This 
isn’t much. Maybe I can do better 
next year. But I had to show my ap- 
preciation some way. Twice last year, 
when I was working and had to leave 
the smaller children with the sitter, 


she couldn’t reach me and needed 
help. Both times she got it from the 
Visiting Nurse Service. And my boys 
practically live at the Y. I don’t know 
what I'd do without it .. . I hope your 
collections have gone well.” 

I returned the card to her. 

“Not as well as they should,” I 
said, “but you've certainly given me 
a lift. I thank you—on behalf of the 
Community Chest and on behalf of 
myself.” 

She smiled, a little puzzled, and 
said: “You’re most welcome. Good 
collecting.” 

As her heels clacked down the 
steps, I stood in the open doorway 
watching her go. 

And I thought, next year, next 
year, by golly, we'll really crack this 
neighborhood. .. . THE END 
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August—Summer Pears 








from ‘way out 
In Oregon 





October—Grapes Nov.—Spanish Melons 





A dozen dazzling gifts—all year 





ROYAL RIVIERA Pears’ 







They'll eat’m up—with a spoon! 
Handsome gift you'll 
never hear t 


last of! 


Perfect delivory guaranteed. 
GIFT NO. 1 (10-14 Huge Pears) 

GIFT NO. 2 (16-20 Whoppers) ppd. $535 
GIFT NO. 3 (20-25 Smalier Pears) ppd. $515 














NOVEMBER 1961 ® 


You never SAW’m so big. You never 
TASTED’m so good. Only 1 person in 
1000 ever gets such impressive, exciting 
gifts (not in stores). You'll get thanks and 
praise all year from the lucky folks you 
name. They'll receive a sumptuous Gift 
Box every month, each with your greeting. 
12-BOX CLUB. Order Gift No. 20 ppd. $53% 


At Christmas, Royal Riviera Pears, and month 
after month the other gorgeous gifts shown above. 


8-BOX CLUB. Order Gift No. 15 ppd. $9485 


Same as above, omitting Mar., Apr., June, Aug. 
Special 3-BOX CLUB: Order Gift No.11, ppd. $128 


Christmas, Jan., Feb. fruits shown above. 





EASY TO ORDER: Send list of names plus check or 
M.O. (No charges or C.0.D.’s), tell us how to sign greet- 
ings. Everything beautifully packaged. 


Box 7710, Medford, Oregon 
*© ®@1961 Had 





THE WEATHER 
(From page 37) 


For example, last spring a tornado 
swooped through our town about a 
half mile from my house and just 
about scared the bejabbers out of me. 
The TV weatherman didn’t spot it 
though. He was too busy fussing with 
the cold air mass over Western 
Canada. 

And incidentally, I think we people 
in the United States should stop 
blaming Canada for all our bad 
weather. The way the TV weather- 
men talk about cold fronts coming 
down from the North, you get the 
impression that Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker must be operating a 
weather machine to give the boys on 
the DEW line something to do in 
their spare time. Canadians are our 
friends. Maybe if we stopped blaming 
them for our weather, they’d stop 
blaming us for Cuba. 


Bor wuetuer we like the weather- 
man or not, I guess we’re stuck with 
him. For one thing, like an old soap 
opera, you can never cease tuning 
in. The suspense is too great. “Now 
let’s see what’s happening to that 
storm front we’ve been watching de- 
velop for the last five days,” says the 
weatherman. Immediately a million 
Americans pop to the edge of their 
chairs. 

You spend all week watching this 
storm front move across the country 
toward you with agonizing slowness, 
threatening both your pet petunias 
and the success of a coming barbe- 
cue party. Then, just before disaster 
strikes, the storm front swerves to 
the left (or it’s hit by another storm 
front much like the cavalry charging 
to the rescue) and your home is 
saved. But don’t relax. You are then 
informed of a mysterious low pres- 
sure area developing somewhere in 
the vicinity of the Gulf of Mexico 
(but first a word from our alternate 
sponsor). 

I despair of all this talk of fronts 
and centers and low and high pres- 
sure areas and things that go boomp 
in the night. Listen to those weather 
forecasters too often and your mind 
becomes so over-cluttered with 
myriads of meteorological meander- 
ings that you soon don’t care what 
type weather hits you. You just want 
to get it over with and go to bed. 

Personally, all I want is just 
enough information to determine if 
I can, without getting beaned by a 
hailstone or sucked up into the fun- 
nel of a tornado, walk to the corner 
newsstand. I want to buy the paper to 
see if it’s going to rain. THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


I. trite but right to say we 
must count up our blessings in 
this Thanksgiving month. Unfor- 
tunately we can’t do it; we have 
far too many that we don’t even 
recognize. Best of all is the fact that 
we do have a merciful God to thank. 


* + « 


This is the month when “sophis- 
tication” makes its weakest impact, 
for we think of Thanksgiving, then 
of Christmas, not of deluding 
others. Now, if ever, we get down to 
spiritual fundamentals; now we 
cease posing and try anew to be the 
men we were meant to be. 


7 * * 


“The government itself has a long 
list of things to be thankful for,” al- 
leges good Kiwanian Walter Lucking, 
“among them, that we have what it 
takes.” 


+ + + 


I’m not ashamed of it, but I’m not 
especially proud of being reared on 
a farm. It was back-breaking, kill- 
ing work, and I notice that the suc- 
cessful farmers figured out ways to 
ease that strain, else they went to 
the city and became executives. 
The old cracker-barrel philosophy 
that “Hard work makes the man” 
is pure bunk. All of civilization’s 
advance, all scientific growth, stems 
from man’s determination to get 
away from back-breaking labor. 
We were first put in the Garden of 
Eden where we had no labor at all. 
We goofed when we disobeyed and 
got kicked out of there, and we have 
been straining to get back ever 
since. And right we should. 


+ 7 * 


“The less a narrow-necked bottle 
and a narrow-minded man have in- 
side them,” says Kiwanian Fred 
Prentice, “the more noise they 
make pouring it out.” 
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My Uncle Quidnune Arnold from 
Palm Beach, Alaska, visited me in 
Phoenix and promptly got mad. 
Seems he himself invented the 
hamless ham sandwich, which con- 
sists of only two pieces of white 
bread in direct contact with each 
other. Now he’s planning to sue our 
local restaurants for patent in- 
fringement. 


oe a 
The paved route of all evil is Easy 
Street. 
o 200 


Thrift is a virtue which, if my an- 
cestors had practiced more of it, less 
of it might be forced on me now. 





Tourists are pouring back into 
Phoenix for the winter sunshine, and 
I was grousing about my inability to 
park the car downtown before the Ki- 
wanis meeting. ‘If you think you have 
parking troubles,” Bill Thorne nee- 
dled me, “just consider Noah. It took 
him five months to find a place.” 


* 7 * 


Probably the best thing our 
farmer-Kiwanians could do this 
month would be to educate city Ki- 
wanians about farms. For example, 
farm mortgage debt in the US today 
is less than 10 per cent of the value 
of all farm real estate—which is far 
better than city folk can say for 
themselves. About 98 per cent of all 
farms now have electricity. Nearly 
three-fourths of all farms have 
plumbing. Thousands of them have 
television, air conditioning, wall- 
to-wall carpeting, and two or more 
cars. Rural children are better dis- 
ciplined, better adjusted to modern 
life, than city kids, and rural adults 
force less pseudo-sophistication on 
themselves. 

Farm/City Week can be a happy 
revelation to all of us, on both sides. 
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Do you really want to know how 
to get along with your Kiwanianne, 
mister? How you can keep her sing- 
ing and smiling, attentive and con- 
tent? How to keep her from losin, 
her beauty and youthful outlook’ 
How to keep her thinking you ar: 
the grandest guy in all the world? 

Pamper her. 


* * os 


for a commercial. Ours for this 
month is provided by the Kiwanis 
Committee on Support of Churches 
in Their Spiritual Aims: 

DUZ you DREFT along with the 
TIDE? VEL, now is the time to 
CHEER up. If you want JOY, the 
TREND is to BREEZE along to 
church on Sunday morning. But too 
many WOODBURY their heads in 
a pillow and remain in bed, or work 
to make their house SPARKLE, 
forgetting that the Lord’s Day was 
made for LESTOIL. But when the 
Lord is given first consideration, a 
DOVE will never have to send an 
S.0.S. 4 U who put Almighty God 
last, trusting to LUX, and who in- 
tend to miss church again this Sun- 
day, maybe someone ought to DIAL 
you to remind you of the IVORY 
palaces up yonder. This is not a 
silly BAB-O worship; it is intended 
to AD to your LIFEBUOY. So next 
Sunday dress up SPIC and SPAN 
and DASH like a COMET to God’s 
house. Then as you sing PRAISE 
to God, you will get a wonderful 
KLENZER for your soul. 


* * * 


It is time, as the TV feller ch 


Just keep in mind, sir, that you 
can never right selfishness by self- 
righteousness. 


* * * 


You have to believe in hire ed- 
ucation. Just look at all the ath- 
letes being paid yw attend college 
again this fall. 


* . * 


Remember, gentlemen, that a closed 
mouth gathers no feet. 


* * * 


“I wish I'd saved some of the 
money I so thriftily hoarded during 
the big depression,” laments Pat 
Clancy. “That way I’d have some- 
thing to live on during this pros- 
perity.” 


* * ** 


Club efforts are all powerful, sir. 
Consider one snowflake moving alone 
— it’s utterly helpless and fragile. But 
just look at what happens when : 
group of them stick together! 
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4 Kiwanis Gift for Christmas 





IMEMBER] 


MEMBERSHIP PLAQUE 


A milk white colored glass plaque with 
blue and gold emblem etched on the sur- 
face. Equipped with combination easel 
and wall hanger. Plaque 6” x 7” in size. 
U.S. CANADA 

PEG-22 Membership 
Plaque $2.00 $3.00 





TRIPLE JET SET 


Cuff links, Tie clasp and Tie Tac with 
guard 20K heavily gold plated embossed 
emblem accented by jet black wheel of 
Cloissonne enamel. 


CLTT-707 Complete ‘Triple 


Jet Set’ $10.00 
CL-700 Cuff Links only $ 4.50 
TC-4 Tie Clasp only $ 4.50 
TT-3 Tie Tac only $ 2.50 


(Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax) 
Not available in Canada 


Order from: 





PAST OFFICER 


Past Officer Ring made of 10K solid yel- 
low gold with Kiwanis emblem highly 
embossed on both sides of the shank. The 
wording ‘Past President,’’ ‘‘Past Lieu- 
tenant Governor’ or ‘Past Governor’’ is 
embossed on the oval bezel bordering the 
stone mounting. Choice of two stones; 
synthetic blue spinel or synthetic ruby. 
Included in the cost is the engraving of 
three initials on the inside of the shank. 
Specify stone desired. 
RK-211 Past President Ring 
RK-220 Past Lieutenant Governor Ring 
RK-221 Past Governor Ring 
$32.50 (Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax, 
U.S. orders) 


$37.50 in Canada 





TIE TAC 
KEY CHAIN 


20K gold heavily plated Tie Tac and Key 
Chain. Tie Tac has 72” embossed Kiwanis 
emblem and the Key Chain a 7/e” emblem. 





1S. CANADA 
TT-1 Tie Tac $4.29... 9.72 
K-40 Key Chain $1.50. . .$1.75 


(Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax on U.S. 
order) 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Jp 








Imagine getting a full-featured, completely automatic adding machine for as This handsome, durable 


little as $129.50! And that includes tax. At this low price, Smith-Corona makes carrying case — regularly $20 — 
is yours for only $5.95 with 


it cheaper to buy an electric adding machine than to rent one! your new.Smith-Corona adding 

And what a rugged machine it is! In a recent test, it performed the equiv- machine. Offer good for limited 
alent of 23 years of service — using over 6 miles of tape in single-space opera- Senate Gane Smith- 
tion before the test was halted. No breakdowns. No worn parts. 

Made in America, the Smith-Corona electric adding machine is fully 
designed as an electric — not just as a manual with electricity added. And it 
has al! these features of larger, more expensive machines: 

Up to 9-column capacity to add, subtract, multiply and even divide! 

Automatic addition and subtraction with one-entry multiplication! 

“Feather-touch” action with cushioned keys .. . all control keys electrified! 

Transparent tear-off bar . . . plus extra-long, 9-foot «etachable cord and 

“skid-proof” bottom! ! 

Quick and quiet operation at speeds of almost three cycles per second! 
Smith-Corona adding machines are backed up by 50 years of know-how, plus 
the manufacturer's written guarantee. Service is available in over 300 Smith- 
Corona Marchant factory service locations and from over 4,000 dealers. See the 
complete Smith-Corona line at your dealer's. Or better still — mail the attached 
coupon for a free demonstration. No obligation, of course. 


s/c SMITH -CORONA MARCHANT 


410 Park Avenue, New York 22 


Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc 
410 Park Ave., New York City 22 





0 At no obligation, | would like a demonstration 
of the Smith-Corona Marchant electric adding 
machine 


CO) Please send me literature on Smith-Corona 


electric adding machines. 


Name 





Title 





Company 





Address 
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